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PASTORALIA 
Topics of Interest to Pastors 


ITH the preserit issue of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
\ \ REVIEW a new feature is being introduced which, it is 
hoped, will prove helpful to priests engaged in pastoral 
work and thus enhance the practical value of this magazine. The 
venture has been suggested by the practice of a number of American 
periodicals that acquaint their readers with the contents of foreign 
publications and thus afford them easy access to a wealth of precious 
material of which they would otherwise be deprived. It is one of 
the advantages of the quick and ready means of communication in 
our days that the various nations can share each other’s spiritual 
treasures and cultural riches. To promote and facilitate this in- 
tellectual exchange in the field of Pastoral Theology is the aim of 
this new department. 


GENERAL SCOPE AND CHARACTER 


French and German periodicals, and other publications that bear 
on live pastoral issues, will especially be laid under contribution 
and made to yield their precious stores of pastoral wisdom and 
experience, in which they generally abound and which they know 
how to present in an attractive and appealing form. Since it may 
be legitimately presumed that the leading ecclesiastical magazines 
published in the English language are within easy reach of the 
American clergy, only occasional and corroborative reference will 
be made to articles appearing in their pages, as the object of this 
section is, not to appropriate what belongs to others, and what they 
have an indisputable right to present directly, but to render access- 
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ible and make widely known among English-speaking priests what, 
on account of the foreign idiom in which it is couched, would, of 
necessity, attain among them only to a very limited usefulness, or 
remain entirely of no avail. 

Similarity of circumstances with regard to the religious situation 
in the countries mentioned and ours, will make such borrowing 
and utilization of their pastoral lore highly profitable for us and 
its adaptation to our peculiar conditions will be natural and un- 
forced. It would be eminently foolish, and constitute a wanton 
waste of effort that could be applied to far greater advantage, to 
refuse to learn by the experiences of others‘and to insist on trying 
out personally every hazardous experiment, when we can easily 
gather in the ripe fruits of knowledge for which others have toiled 
laboriously and paid dearly. In this way, we can avoid dangers 
and pitfalls that have proved disastrous to others. Benefitting by 
the blunders that are inseparable from first attempts we can use 
shortcuts where others arrived at the goal by circuitous detours. 
The adaptation of the pastoral wisdom of France and Germany to 
our needs will, accordingly, be of great use to us, and enable us 
to accomplish the desired results more speedily, thus leaving us 
time and opportunity to launch upon other noble and bold enter- 
prises. 

Of course, the mistake of regarding everything European as typ- 
ical, or exemplary, must be carefully avoided. Nevertheless, human 
nature throughout the world is fundamentally alike and cast in the 
same mould; there is enough of essential identity to render ex- 
periences, undergone in one place and at one time, valuable for all 
places and for all times. History is continually repeating itself, 
and certain events that have happened in the old world are almost 
exactly being duplicated in our own country. With slight correc- 
tions and intelligent re-reading, the lessons of European experience 
can be fruitfully applied and adjusted to our circumstances. 

Without question, compared to the French and German literature 
on Pastoral Theology our own is meager and insignificant. Until 
we are able to produce original works of our own, that cover the 
vast field of this important science, the only way for us to pursue 
is to adopt and adapt the best we can find in the literary produc- 
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tions of others, whose time is less taxed by the urgent demands 
of the material upbuilding of the Church, and who can leisurely 
ply the pen, where our weary hands have to handle the trowel. 

These few remarks will sufficiently indicate and justify the 
present departure in the eyes of our readers, and will also give an 
idea of the nature of the service which this department intends to 
furnish. It aims at suggestiveness rather than complete and ex- 
haustive treatment, and will give particular attention to a practical 
and helpful bibliography. 


The Apostolate of Men 


The general executive committee of the Society of Diocesan 
Missionaries of France, assigned as subject for discussion at the 
local conventions held in 1913: the Apostolate of Men. On this 
occasion, the topic was thoroughly discussed from all angles of 
vision, by men whose lives had been spent in this very cause. In 
fact, one may justly doubt if ever a pastoral question has been so 
carefully debated, and if ever such an ample measure of collective 
experience of the highest type has been brought to bear on one 
point of pastoral theology. However this may be, the supreme 
importance of the subject warranted this expenditure of effort and 
this detailed and minute discussion. The fruits of these interest- 
ing debates have been collected in a volume of modest dimensions," 
which deserves to be read with the utmost attention. The gist of it 
we will try to convey in a few paragraphs. 

A careful diagnosis of the situation shows that in France, as 
elsewhere, the attitude of men towards religion and the Church is 
frequently one of indifference and apathy. This disposition some- 
times grows into bitterness and open hostility towards what certain 
people are pleased to call clericalism. With these unfavorable fac- © 
tors the missionary must reckon, and he must endeavor to neu- 
tralize them if he expects to have any success in his labors. 

To retain well meaning men in active Church communion, and 
to regain the ill-disposed and disaffected, is a problem of para- 
mount importance, upon the successful solution of which the future 


~~ 


1L’Apostolat des Hommes par les Missions et les Retraites. Etude par les 
Missionaires diocésans de France (Paris, Pierre Téqui; 1919). 
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of the Church depends in a large measure. Accordingly, the Apos- 
tolate of Men cannot be urged too emphatically. Men need re- 
ligion and the Church, and they need them the more the less they 
realize their spiritual wants.? On account of their position in the 
world and their social contacts, their faith and morals are exposed 
to greater dangers and without appropriate safeguards men will 
inevitably come to grief. | 

On the other hand, the Church needs, in a very particular man- 
ner, the faithful allegiance and hearty co-operation of the men. 
Man has a more decisive influence on public opinion and the shap- 
ing of social institutions. In political life, also, he is the more 
important factor. Consequently, the liberty of the Church and 
her position in public life are dependent upon the interest which 
men take in religious matters. Of this our contemporary history 
furnishes abundant proof. 


Both for their own sake and on account of the special require- 
ments of the Church, men demand particular attention and devoted 
pastoral care. © 


THe APPEAL TO MEN 


Man is guided more by personal convictions than by accepted 
traditions.* His attachment to the Church is not an affair of the 
heart, but a question of judgment and a matter of reason. It is 
vital that his faith should be well grounded, based on intellectual 
acceptance of the teaching authority of the Church, enlightened 
and capable of resisting the insidious arguments of infidelity. 
Unless he is well instructed, and most intimately convinced of the 
reasonableness of his faith, the bonds between him and the Church 
are likely to become slackened and, eventually, loosened and entirely 


2Les hommes en effet ont plus besoin de lEglise en ce moment, et dautre 
part, l’Eglise elle-méme a plus besoin des hommes que des femmes. . . . Leur 
passions en effet sont plus violentes, d’une facon générale, car ils sont plus ex- 
posés a la séduction des plaisirs mauvais, le monde lui-méme, abaissant pour 
eux toutes les barriéres. Leur foi surtout se trouve plus exposée, latmosphére 
intellectuelle, qui devient de plus en plus naturaliste, les contamine davantage 
par les multiple voies de la presse, des relations quotidiennes, de Vatelier, des 
voyages ou du vulgaire café du coin, 1. c., p. 27. 


3 I] semble qu’en parlant aux hommes, il faille s’adresser de préférence a leur 
esprit. 1. c., p. 54. 
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severed.* The missionaries, therefore, rightly insist on the advis- 
ability of apologetical and doctrinal discourses when addressing 
an audience of men. In some places, where faith has become 
weakened, to overlook this need would render all pastoral efforts 
useless. 

As suitable topics for apologetical and doctrinal discourses the 
following fundamental subjects are suggested: the existence of 
God and of a Divine Providence, the immortality of the soul, the 
nature of faith, the Divinity of Christ, the divine institution and 
mission of the Church, the blessings of faith, the loss of faith and 
its attendant misery.° Christian morality should be set forth not 
only in its austere severity and uncompromising positiveness, but 
also in its beneficent and attractive aspects. The inherent manli- 
ness of a Christian life, the virile character of Christian virtue, the 
heroism of Christian renunciation will strongly appeal to the minds 
of men, if properly placed before them. The great Christian duties 
should be stated not as narrowing man’s activities, but as splendid 
opportunities of larger service and a true expansion of what is best 
and noblest in man. In that case, they will elicit a more enthusiastic 
response and intrigue the interest of those who have been taught 
to regard the Church as the impediment of modern and humani- 
tarian progress. For many it is tantamount to a new discovery 
to see the Church in her beneficent social mission, to look upon 
her as the guardian of liberty and the champion of human rights, 
to become familiar with her unremitting efforts for the betterment 
of mankind and the social uplift of the masses. The deplorable 
ignorance of many on this important point should be dispelled by 
showing how the Church has inspired and directed the great social 
movements of our times, and how she has given a powerful im- 
petus to the charitable and philanthropic activities of which our 
age is justly proud. Ignorance in many cases is the reason of men’s 

4C’est le foi de nos auditeurs quit doit étre me semble-t-il notre premiere. 


préoccupation parce que la Foi est la base nécessaire dune ame religieuse, ef 
parce que de nos jours elle est fort attaquée. 1. ¢., p. 58. 

5 Faut—il de facon habituelle devant nos auditoires dhommes démontrer Pex- 
istence de Dieu? Je crois devoir répondre non . .. Il me semblerait préfer- 
able d’ affirmer simplement, fortement la vérité de existence de Dieu, avec tout 
au plus un appel au simple bon sens qui reconnait au monde une cause incréée, 
puis d’éclaircir les difficultés que les problémes du mal pots surgir contre la 
Providence, jusque ‘dans les Gmes des croyants. 1, c., p. 
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aloofness from the Church, and their coolness towards her 
ministers. 

Devoutness has almost exclusively become associated with the 
feminine sex, so that it is actually called the devout sex. In fact, 
men are inclined to look down upon piety as a weakness unbecom- 
ing in aman. Their attitude at religious functions has an air of 
constraint about it. At prayer they seem awkward. In church, 
patently, they do not feel at home. Yet, piety is as useful for men, 
as it is for women. 

The second great object of the Apostolate of Men is, therefore, 
to encourage among them a sound and genuine piety. This, in- 
deed, is no easy task, because the prejudice of men against piety 
is very strong. Like all prejudice, it has its roots in a misunder- 
standing. To remove this misunderstanding, the true nature of 
piety must be unfolded to them. It must be divested of those ex- 
ternal accrescences which nowise belong to its essence, and which 
strongly repel men and arouse their suspicions. 

The greatest hindrance to piety in men is human respect. It 
would seem that man is more afraid of ridicule than woman and 
he dreads nothing more than to arouse the risibilities of his fellow 
men. It can easily be demonstrated to him that piety can be prac- 
ticed in a way which will not attract unfavorable notice; which 
rather will secure for him the respect and admiration of other men. 
It may also be pointed out to him that there is such a thing’ as moral 
courage and that this is superior to physical courage. 

The various means by which the Apostolate of Men is to be 
carried out are quite familiar and it is not necessary to enlarge 
on them. They are missions, retreats, reunions, confraternities, 
conventions, and societies. 


% 


SURVEY OF THE SITUATION AT HOME 


Much of what precedes may be applied with equal force to our 
own conditions. Some of the details may be toned down a little, 
the colors made somewhat brighter and the dark shadows light- 


6 Le plus grand obstacle a la piété chez les hommes, c’est le respect humain. . . 
Il a peur de se singulariser; je ne crains pas de dire qwil est humainement 
excusable. 1. ¢., p. 107. 
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ened. If this is done we have a glass in which we may see and 
recognize ourselves. 

Let it be granted that our men are not estranged from the 
Church to the degree that is true in France, yet their participation 
in the devotional life of the congregation is not as active as could 
be desired, nor is their influence on public opinion anything but 
negligible. There is ample room for improvement. Some of the 
suggestions indicated above may be followed out with great profit, 
particularly, in the parishes of larger cities, in which religious 
indifference is spreading to an alarming extent and beginning to 
menace with its poisonous infection the members of our flock. In 
the spiritual sphere it is as true as in the physical that prevention 
is better than cure. It is easier to hold the men, and to keep them 
loyal and devoted to the Church, than to regain them once they 
have drifted away and become inoculated by the virus of 
indifference. 

If our men are to play in the purification of our municipal and 
State politics the part which is rightly expected of them, they must 
be more thoroughly imbued with Christian principles, and their 
sense of social responsibility must be stimulated and quickened. 
Here is a field which practically lies fallow and has received but 
scant attention. Only from time to time, when some particularly 
grave danger threatens our religious liberties, do we call on our 
men to exercise their duties of citizens; in general, however, we 
act as though the duties of a good citizen had nothing to do with 
the Christian life. The Apostolate of Men must embrace this 
untilled and neglected field, and arouse men to a keen consciousness 
of their solemn obligations towards society and the State. Po- 


litical corruption will not cease until men realize that the same 
moral code that governs their private life also holds good for their’ 
public activities, and that political dishonesty will be visited with 
the same stern retribution as dishonesty in the business or personal 
relations of men. 


The moral energy by which society and the political life are to 
he renewed and reformed must come from individuals. There is 
no other source of moral power in the world. It is for the Apos- 
tolate of Men to create and generate the spiritual force that will 
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re-Christianize the world. We quote from a non-Catholic author 
a passage very much to the point: “The greatest contribution which 
any man can make to the social movement is the contribution of a 
regenerated personality, of a will which sets justice above policy 
and profit, and of an intellect emancipated from falsehood. Such 
a man will in some measure incarnate the principles of a higher 
social order in his attitude to all questions and in all his relations 
to men, and will be a wellspring of regenerating influences. . . . 
If any new principle is to gain power in human history, it must 
take shape and life in individuals who have faith init . . . It has 
always been recognized that the creation of regenerate personalities, 
pledged to righteousness, is one of the most important services 
which the Church can render to social progress.” * 

We would conclude this summary in a solemn, but optimistic, 
note: the Apostolate of Men is an imperative necessity—but, in 
our country, it may be approached with greatest confidence as pre- 
senting the most promising and splendid opportunities. It is not 
a task from which priests would shrink, or which they would 
undertake with caution and distaste; but one which, realizing its 
glorious possibilities, they will embrace with delight and en- 
thusiasm. 


The Priest and the Wage Earner 


The human contacts of the priest are many. But with no class 
is he thrown into such frequent and immediate contact as with 
the working man. One reason for this is the plain and obvious fact 
that our congregations are largely made up from the members 
of the humbler social classes. But it is also true that the poorer 
classes more frequently seek the administrations of the priest, and 
look up to him for advice, comfort and solace in their multitu- 
dinous troubles and afflictions, while those who possess the good 
things of this earth or enjoy honorable positions in the world, 
maintain greater reserve and sometimes affect a certain aloofness 
in their relations with the priest. Being amply supplied with 

7 Walter Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social Crisis (New York, The 
Macmillan Company), p. 351. One of the most inspiring books on this subject 


is Fr. Cuthbert’s, O.S.F.C., Catholic Ideals in Social Life. It does not give 
the technical details of social work, but it imparts vision and creates power. 
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creature comforts, the prosperous evince, in general, less desire 
for spiritual consolations. The priest does not, loom large in their 
lives, whereas in the lives of the poor he is of overshadowing 
importance. 

That the priest, as a result of these intimate relations, has a 
deep insight into the soul of the worker, and a vivid sympathy 
for his aspirations, would seem a foregone conclusion. Yet it is 
not always the case. Even in kind-hearted men we occasionally 
notice a strange lack of understanding for the cause of labor and 
its titanic struggle for material betterment. Their souls are not 
in tune with the ideas and longings of the working man. And 
no one is quicker to detect this want of response than the working 
man himself, for he is of nature suspicious towards those that do 
not belong to his ranks. In spite of other excellent qualities, the 
priest who has no real sympathy for the laborer will lose his 
influence over him and estrange him. 

Sympathy with the labor movement does not mean sanction of 
excesses and outrages committed in its behalf, nor approval of 
exorbitant demands and obstruction of industrial progress. But a 
condemnation of abuses is accepted with greater willingness, if it 
is borne from, and tempered by, the spirit of sympathy. That 
spirit of sympathy the priest must cultivate if he wishes to be a 


power for good among the laboring classes and a factor of recon- 
ciliation in the modern industrial warfare. 


A little soul searching is necessary to make sure that there is 
not lurking in the heart a bias in favor of the possessing classes, 
which blinds us to the rightfulness of the claims of labor and makes 
us automatically take our stand on the side of those that labor 
regards as its enemies. Here, as in many other cases, self-deception 
is not uncommon. 

If we have true sympathy for labor, we can afford to rebuke 
its practices and acts that do not conform to the moral law. Such 
censure and criticism will be heeded. If we are devoid of sym- 
pathy, even our praise will fall flat and our well meant tirades ring 
hollow; while strictures will arouse resentment and antagonism. 
If we fail to get near to labor, and in our dealings with the work- 
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ing man meet with ill-disguised distrust, the reason may be found 
in our own hearts. 

These are some of the thoughts found in a German book deal- 
ing with the spirit in which the pastoral care of working men must 
be undertaken.* The book consists of letters written by an eminent 
economist to a young curate, who shortly after his ordination was 
sent to a large city and whose lot was cast with a striving and 
struggling working population. The sound advice which the letters 
contained saved him from making fatal missteps, and rendered his 
ministry unusually successful. 

In confirmation of these remarks we adduce a passage from an 
English economist who also emphasizes the necessity of sympathy 
when approaching the social question, or when dealing with those 
who bear heavy burdens in this life and who may be regarded as 
the “disinherited.” “To deal effectually,” writes Dr. Charles Stan- 
ton Devas, “with any widespread opinion we must treat it sym- 
pathetically, have felt its attractions, have distilled from it the soul 
of goodness which it contains, above all when we find ourselves 
in controversy with the spokesmen of poverty.” ° We may add a 
few excerpts from the above mentioned Prof. Rauschenbusch, 
which, if we discount a certain vehemence into which he occasion- 
ally lapses, admirably reflect our point of view. “In its struggle,” 
we read, “the working class becomes keenly conscious of the ob- 
stacles put in its way by the great institutions of society, the courts, 
the press, or the Church. It demands not only impartiality, but 
the kind of sympathy which will condone its mistakes and discern 
the justice of its cause in spite of the excesses of its followers. 
When our sympathies are enlisted, we develop a vast faculty for 
making excuses. . . . The working class likes to get that kind 
of sympathy which will take a favorable view of its efforts and its 


mistakes, and a comprehension of the wrongs under which it 


suffers.” ?° 


We are not speaking now of definite programs which may con- 


8 Ueber Arbeiter-Seelsorge. Briefe an einen staedtischen Vikar, von Dr. Jos. 
Beck (Freiburg, Schweiz). 

® Social Questions and the Duty of Catholics (Catholic Truth Society), p. 82. 
Cfr. The Church and the Worker. By Virginia M. Crawford (London, Cath- 
olic Social Gild), c., p. 328. > 

101, ¢., p. 351. 
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cede a larger or smaller measure of industrial control to the work- 
ing man; we are merely referring to a mental attitude, a soul’s 
response to that which stirs the soul of the laborer, an apprecia- 
tion of the outlook of labor on life, a willingness to adopt his point 
of view and a quickness to sense his grievances. Men have gone 
out of their way to acquire this viewpoint and this spirit of fairness, 
and to get at what, in modern terminology, we are wont to call 
“the psychology of the laborer.” To obtain vital contact and to 
acquire first hand knowledge, to feel the pulse of labor and catch 
the subtle vibrations of its soul, they have donned overalls and 
worked side by side with the laborer for a period of months and 
then registered their impressions.** These efforts show that it is 
worth while to understand the mentality of labor. But it is not 
necessary to go through such experiences in order to gain this desir- 
able knowledge. Sympathy has the power to unlock the heart 
and to unveil the soul. 

In the final reckoning, which may come sooner than we antici- 
pate, programs will not count for much. The spirit of sympathy 
and understanding is the only thing that will be able to save our 
society from being completely wrecked. 

This sympathy, however, must be free from antagonism towards 
other classes, which, indeed, have the same right to sympathetic 
understanding and generous tolerance as the wage earner. A com- 
prehensive sympathy will embrace both, and, thus, prepare the way 
for a mutual understanding. Fortunately, the priest belongs, as a 
rule, to neither of the hostile classes, yet has strong affiliations 
with both, a fact that points him out as the born mediator, and the 
logical peacemaker. 


Spiritism and New Thought 


Eternal vigilance is the price of the salvation of souls. Insidious 
influences are always at work in an effort to distract the attention 
of the faithful from “the one thing necessary.” It is a not un- 
important part of the office of the shepherd to discern in time 
these destructive agencies and to warn his flock against their ne- 


11 Whiting Williams, What’s on the Worker's Mind? (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 
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farious work. Since contact with non-Catholics is so frequent 
in our days, dangerous infiltrations can easily leak. into Catholic 
circles. To watch that extended periphery of intellectual and social 
contact for possible points of penetration and contamination would 
require an unrelaxing alertness, under the strain of which the 
human mind could not but succumb. Shepherds will appreciate 
it if a timely alarm is given of some menace that may bring harm 
to the unwary of their flock. 

Without wishing to cause undue anxiety or exaggerated con- 
cern, we should like to hoist the danger signal with regard to 
Spiritism, New Thought, and Theosophy. The three are in many 
ways closely allied, and there is an easy transition from the one 
to the other. New Thought and Theosophy, in some places, are 
beginning to infect those who love to pose as the representatives 
of culture, and who take pride in being called broad and liberal. To 
have signaled the danger is enough. 

As to Spiritism, opinions differ. Some are inclined to think 
that the danger from that source is past; others, on the contrary, 
are convinced that it is growing. The menace lies both in spiritistic 
practices and in the perusal of spiritistic literature. 

A recent issue of a reliable French periodical gives disquieting 
statistics of the growth of Spiritism in Belgium, where it has be- 
come an actual peril to faith and morals.” Spiritism works under 
the surface and in the dark. It may make fatal inroads into a 
family or a congregation before anyone would be likely to suspect 
that mischief was on foot. Remedial action at the proper time 
will prevent the cancer from spreading. One who is familiar with 
the habits of his parishioners can easily surmise where the evil 
might possibly find an opening, and direct his watchful attention to 
the exposed and imperilled point. A timely warning and patient 
instruction may forestall poignant regrets and prevent serious 
injury to immortal souls. 

12 Nouvelle Revue Théologique, Mars 1921; A propos de Spiritisme ; Pierre 
Charles, S.J. “Le peril est plus grave qu’on ne pense. Quelques sourires in- 
dulgents, quelques silences dédaignenx ou quelques brocards sceptiques ne suf- 
firont pas G le supprimer. La diffusion croissante des pratiques ~~?" est un 
fait indéniable au moins pour ce qui concerne la Belgique . . P. Gemelli 


nous déclarait tout récemment qu'une recrudescence de Spiritisme se constatait 
en Italie . . . Le nombre seule des Fédérations spirites est déja inquiétant. 
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The moth’s fatal predilection for the devouring flame, whose 
baleful lure it cannot resist and whose glowing brightness leads 
the miserable animal to a certain and horrible death, always has 
been a theme for the poet’s fancy and an object-lesson by which the 
moralist gives weight to his solemn warnings. The same fascina- 
tion, with lethal result, is exercised by Spiritism over some minds 
who have a preference for information derived through forbidden 
channels and unusual avenues. Only by the kindness and firmness 
of others can they be saved from the consequences of their own 
folly. 

Indiscriminate preaching or lecturing on Spiritism, however, is 
not to be recommended. It might have an effect contrary to that 
intended. Where there is no evidence of spiritistic infiltrations, 
silence will be the best policy. But if there is good reason to 
suspect that spiritistic practices are indulged in, or that spiritistic 
literature is being read and circulated, a frank and frontal attack 
should be made on these abuses. The inherent dangers of Spirit- 
ism, which actually exist, whether the pertinent phenomena are 
to be attributed to diabolical agencies or to be explained by natural 
causes, may be set forth with sober moderation and a strict regard 
for facts; the positive prohibition of the Church anent spiritistic 
sittings may be commented upon and interpreted; the doctrine 
of the Church concerning the destiny of man and the conditions 
of the next life should be clearly expounded. After that, only 
malice will persist in practices that can yield no advantage but 
which are fraught with great possibilities of harm. 

External circumstances sometimes make it advisable and ex- 
pedient to stress certain points of Catholic teaching, which, under 
other conditions or in a different intellectual environment, might 
be touched upon lightly and only given cursory mention. The 
present seems to us to be the time that calls imperatively for a 
strong and unequivocal insistence on the old fashioned doctrine of 
the Last Things.** There is something like a conspiracy of silence 

18 Father Charles suggests in the essay mentioned above: “De toutes man- 
iéres, il sera bon de serrer d’un peu plus prés les différentes hypotheses d’une 
vie possible dans L’au-dela du tombeau—et de faire, dans l’enseignement de la 
morale, et méme du catéchisme, une part plus large a Pétude et a la critique du 


spiritisme. Le danger pour les Gmes est trés réel et ce n’est pas avec des oeilléres 
qu'on le supprimera. P. 123. 
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in the modern world against the doctrine concerning hell and its 
eternal punishments. The world beyond the grave has _ been 
stripped of its terrors and awful mysteriousness. It has been re- 
duced almost to the commonplace. Even Catholics are becoming 
tainted by this un-Christian way of thinking. The pulpit ought to 
take cognizance of this deplorable lack of seriousness in respect 
of matters that are of such tremendous importance, and give re- 
newed emphasis to truths that are in grave danger of sinking below 
the horizon of our vision. A clear exposition of Catholic teaching 
on the Last Things, is the best and most effective antidote against 
Spiritism, and, at the same time a source of wholesome fear, moral 
inspiration and profound consolation. The vogue which Spiritism 
enjoys among Protestants is primarily due to the fact that Protest- 
ant teaching is so reticent about the next world, and so vague and 
uncertain about the lot of man after death. Sane views concern- 
ing the eternal destiny of man may be found in the erudite work of 
Dr. William Schneider, Bishop of Paderborn,“ and in the pam- 
phlets of Mr. J. Godfrey Raupert** and Father John Haw,” the 
dissemination of which will prove useful in the crusade against 
Spiritism. 
Rev. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


14 The Other Life. Revised and translated by the Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. 
(New York, Joseph F. Wagner). : 


18 Hell and Its Problems (Buffalo, Catholic Union Store); Human Destiny 
and the New Psychology (Philadelphia, Peter Reilly). 


16 The Dark Beyond. Translated by J. Walcher (St. Louis, B. Herder). 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By the Rev. WALTER Dru, S.J. 


David’s Dirge Over Jonathan 


We have been asked to translate from the original Hebrew the 
beautiful elegy, which David composed on the occasion of the death 
of Saul and Jonathan. The sacred writer of I] Samuel was in- 
spired to draw upon the Book of Jashar for this Song of the Bow. 
The Book of Jashar is a non-canonical source-book. The name 
means the Book of the Just. Likely important national events were 
commemorated in song by the poets of Israel; and these psalms 
were perpetuated in an early hymnal, which preceded the Psalter. 
For the author of Josue appeals to the Book of Jashar in proof of 
the miraculous Divine intervention at Gabaon, when the hail storm 
prevented the scorching rays of the sun: 

Is not this written in the Book of Jashar? 
Then the sun ceased in the midst of the heavens; 
And hasted not to go on nearly all the day long.1 

Were these national poems inspired? We do not know. From 
Josue to David, the Jahwistic relations with Israel were very close. 
God may have inspired some of the lyrics of Israel, which were 
written before the issue of the first Psalter. Only two facts are 
certain in this matter. First, the Book of Jashar was not Divinely 
consigned to the Church, to be conserved in the canon of inspired 
writings. Secondly, the sacred writers of Josue and II Samuel 
were inspired explicitly to cite parts of the Book of Jashar. It 
cannot, then, be doubted but David composed the elegy, which we 
here subjoin. 


THE SONG OF THE BOW 


Davin’s ELEGIAC PLAINT AT THE DEATH OF SAUL AND JONATHAN 


Then David chanted this dirg® over Saul and over Jonathan his 
son. And he bade that the sons of Judah be taught the Song of 
the Bow. Lao, as it is writ in the Book of Jashar: 


1Josue x: 13. 
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A, 
The gazel, O Israel, upon thy heights is slain! 
Ah me, the valiant have fallen! 
Tell it not in Gath, 
Bruit is not on the streets of Ascalon; 
Lest the daughters of the Philistines be glad, 
Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised exult. 
Ye hills of Gilboa, may no dew nor rain be upon you, 
Nor any fields of first fruits! 
For there were set at naught the shields of the valiant,— 
The shield of Saul, as of one not anointed with oil. 
From the blood of the slain, 
From the fat of the valiant, 
The bow of Jonathan turned not away, 
The sword of Saul was sheathed not inane. 
Saul and Jonathan, loving and loyal in their lives, 
Even in their death were not parted. 
Beyond eagles were they fleet; 
Beyond lions were they valiant. 


Ye daughters of Israel, 

Wail ye for Saul, 
Who clothed you in scarlet and daintiness, 
Who set spangles of gold on your raiment. 


Ah me, the valiant have fallen in the midst of the fray! 
Jonathan upon thy heights is slain! 


B. 


Woe is to me for thee, O Jonathan, my brother; 
Most dear hast thou been to me. 

Wondrous was thy love to me, 

Passing the love of women. 


Ah me, the valiant have fallen, 
Slain are the heroes of war.? 


STROPHIC STRUCTURE 


This elegiac lyric is made up of two strophes: A and B. 

A, The first strophe [2+5(2X2)+2] contains a couplet, five 
quatrains, and a couplet. 

The couplet is the plaintive theme of the dirge. This theme 
recurs at the end of the strophe; and envelopes the evolution of the 
plaint. Hence the strophe is said to be in envelope form. The 
poet turns from his thought to develop it; and then reverts to the 
theme. So the parallelism is called introverted.’ 


2 Kings i: 19-27. 
3 Cf. our article, Catholic Encyclopedia, s. v. “Parallelism.” 
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The five quatrains [5(2X2)] evolve the theme in synthetic 
parallelism. Each quatrain is divided into two couplets, which are 
readily set off by their unity of thought and consistency of par- 
allelism. 

B. The second strophe [(2X2)+2] is a quatrain and a couplet. 
The quatrain has two couplets, in synthetic parallelism, which 
strongly express the lyrist’s emotion of grief. The couplet is a 
refrain, a return to the leit motif or theme, that envelopes the 
thought of the first strophe. This short, personal strophe bears 
to the body of the elegy a relation like to that of ’envoi to a French 
ballad. 

EXPLANATION 


A. First Strophe: Jonathan is slain! He is spoken of as the 
gazel, because he was handsome and attractive. It may be that, in 
childhood, the beautiful boy was so named by a loving people. To 
the Arab of these days, the gazel symbolizes striking beauty. Eyes 
that flash with wrath or flame with love, are spoken of as the “eyes 
of a gazel.” David’s lament is chiefly for the gazel, Jonathan; but 


he must include Saul in his sorrow. So the second line of the 
theme wails the death of the valiant. This couplet is repeated at — 
the end of the first strophe; but in an inverted form, in keeping 
with the symmetrical parallelism of this portion of the poem. The 
Vulgate, following the Ixx, takes ’€kh as an adverb, and trans- 
lates: “How the valiant have fallen.” We prefer to interpret 
’ékh as an interjection of lamentation, a cry of woe.* “Ah me.” 

In the body of the strophe, enveloped between the two sym- 
metrical couplets, is a symmetrical evolution of this lyric lamenta- 
tion. The effects of the catastrophe among friends and foes are 
unfolded in symmetrical parallelism. The foes, the daughters of 
the Philistines (a), are symmetrically set with the friends, the 
daughters of Israel (e). The fall of the valiant (b) is symmetrical 
with their valor (d). Such symmetrical evolution of a thought 
is characteristic of Hebrew poetry. 

In this symmetrical setting, the thought is as follows: 


a. May the foe not exult at the death of the heroes. Let not 


4As in Jeremias ii: 21, ix: 18; Micheas ii: 4. 
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the news reach the daughters of Philistia. For their exultation 
would be humiliation to Israel. ; 

b. May the hills of Gilboa be blighted. For on these fertile 
hills, just east of the plain of Esdraelon, fell Saul and Jonathan. 

c. They fell; but not before working havoc among the foe. The 
“fat of the valiant” in parallelism with the “blood of the slain’’ is 
strictly oriental. Even nowadays, in the Orient, it is a subject of 
praise, if one be sleek, smug, and snugly girdled with subcutaneous 
adipose tissue. 

d. They fell; but in the fray they had been more fleet than the 
eagle, swooping down upon its prey; more valiant than the lion, 
facing all odds. 

e. Wail, then, daughters of Israel, for Saul, the cause of your 
former joys. 

B. Second Strophe: David gives full vent to his grief in 
words that express the tenderness of his love for Jonathan. He 
ends with the theme of the lyric in a slightly varied form. In the 
last line, instruments of war, “arma bellica,” (cxetn morewixa) are 
the instrumental causes or the agents of war; hence the warridrs, 
or heroes of war, in clear parallelism with the valiant. 


Dr. CALMES AND THE ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATION OF JOHN 


The evidence given in our previous study shows that the parable 
does not dominate the style of the Synoptics; nor the allegory, that 
of John. What then? 

The theory of John the Mystic goes by the board. No one ever 
tries to prove it. The thing is simply obvious! And so the theory 
is again and again gratuitously fetched forth by the method of 
progressive assertion, which dominates the style of Calmes and his 
fellows of l’école large, in the mystic interpretation of the Fourth 
Gospel. 


PROGRESSIVE ASSERTION OF CALMES 


To make a semblance of proof that John is dominantly allegorical, 
Calmes first cites the allegories of the Good Shepherd,® the Vine,® 


5 John x: 1-18. 
6 John xv: 1-8. 
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and the Temple;’ and then proceeds to find allegory, where the 
sacred writer intends none.* We note that the allegories of the 
Good Shepherd, the Vine, and the Temple belong to recitative parts 
of Jesus and not to narrative parts of the Fourth Gospel. Their 
style is of the Saviour, and not of John. Calmes’ unwarranted 
ignoring of the style of Jesus, and identification thereof with that 
of John will be taken up by us in detail later on. Suffice it now 
to say that only once does the sacred writer interpret an allegory 
of the Johannine Christ; and that is in John’s interpretation of 
Our Lord’s words about the Temple. In this single instance, John 
is an historian, narrating the historical fact that Jesus “spoke of 
the temple of His Body”; his style is as historical as it could be, 
and lends no handle to the gratuitous theory of a dominantly alle- 
gorical John the Mystic. 

We shall examine one pericope, John xix: 23-27, as an instance 
of Calmes’ arbitrary method of progressive assertion in the quest 
of the allegorical in John. The Gospeler intends nothing what- 
soever allegorical, but the simplest historical facts, in the events to 
which Calmes refers: the division of the garments, the drawing 
of lots for the seamless tunic,® and the fulfilment of a prophecy 
thereof.*° Calmes is not giving John’s literal and historical sense, 
when he thus interprets this straightforward fact-narrative: 


The underscoring of these features is to call the attention of the reader 
to their typical meaning. The same thing is to be said of the reflections, that 
are brought in after the breaking of the legs and, the thrust of the lance.1* 
The Body of Jesus is spared the breaking of the legs. Because Jesus repre- 
sents the paschal lamb; and typifies in this wise the only Victim of the New 
Alliance, that takes the place of the sacrifices of the Old Law. On the other 
hand, the thrust causes to gush from the side of Jesus water and blood,— 
symbols of the sacraments, which are a means of grace, whereof the Saviour 
is the source. Yet the symbolical intention of the author does not stop at these 
details. 


CaLMES MIssEs THE DOMINANT MEANING OF JOHN 


This is not John’s inspired meaning at all. In his detailed story 
of the crucifixion, and careful appeal to the fulfilment of certain 


T John ii: 19. 

8 L’évangile selon Saint Jean, 2d ed., p. xiii. 
9John xix: 24. 

10 Psalm xxi: 19. 

11 John xix: 35-37. 

12 T’évangile selon Saint Jean, 2d ed., pp. xiii, xiv. 
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prophecies of these details, the author of the Fourth Gospel is an 
historian,—a most accurate historian, who hands down to the 


faithful some historical facts. These facts were omitted by the 
Synoptists; and preserved to us by an inspired eye-witness. It is 
important that this first hand, and inspired witness be not lost to 
the content of the deposit of faith. 

As to “the symbolical intention of the author” in “these details,” 
it never existed; it is a mere figment of the fancy of Calmes. The 
Holy Spirit may have had a “symbolical intention” in “these 
details.” That is another issue. 

Canonical, inspired sacred books differ from profane works. 
Profane history has one literal meaning, which the author intends. 
Sacred, inspired history always has this one literal meaning, which 
the sacred writer and the inspiring Author both intend. Besides 
this ever present, unfailing, literal meaning, intended by both 
author and Author of Holy Writ, there may here and there be, in 
inspired history, a typical meaning, intended by the Author, 
though not necessarily by the author of the literal meaning. Our 
issue now is this literal, ever present, unfailing, inspired, inerrant, 
historical meaning, which John the Historian intended in chapter 
the nineteenth. Of any “symbolical intention of the author” in 
“these details,” there is not a shred of evidence, given by John 19, 
to which Calmes may appeal. 

“The underscoring of these features” of the crucifixion is not 
“to call the attention of the reader to their typical meaning”’; but 
to emphasize the historical fulfilment of foretold details. John does 
not assign any typical meaning to the fact that the legs of Jesus 
were not broken. Moreover, it is false to say that “Jesus repre- 
sents the paschal lamb.” Rather the paschal lamb represents Jesus. 
Finally, John does not interpret the water and Blood as “symbols 
of the sacraments, which are a means of grace, whereof the Saviour 
is the source.” This “symbolical intention of the author,” which 
Calmes substitutes for his historical intention, is nowhere evidenced 
in “these details.” 
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Tuts DoMINANT MEANING Is HISTORICAL 


In the pericope, which we are interpreting, John literally intends 
nothing whatsoever symbolical, but the following historical facts. 
The garments of Jesus were divided; His seamless tunic was drawn 
for; and the important Messianic Psalm 21:19 was in this wise 
literally fulfilled. The legs of Jesus were not broken; His sacred 
side was pierced; and blood and water at once gushed forth. This 
last preternatural phenomenon was so remarkable, that John 
deemed it well to bear special testimony thereof. “He, that saw, 
hath borne witness; and his witness is true. Yet, he knoweth that 
he saith the truth; in order that ye also may believe.”** Why were 
the legs not broken? As an historical fulfilment of the typical 
Messianic meaning of the Mosaic law in regard to the sacrifice of 
the paschal lamb, “Ye shall not break a bone thereof.”** Why was 
the sacred side pierced? As an historical fulfilment of the literal 
meaning of the Messianic prophecy, “They shall look upon Him, 
whom they have pierced.’’® 

Besides this literal, historical meaning, which the inspired John 
undoubtedly reported, did the sacred writer also intend an allegori- 
cal, typical meaning of his facts? There is no proof, in the text, 
that he did. True, he interpreted the paschal lamb as the type of 
Jesus. Was not that speaking in allegory? No; that was testify- 


ing as an historian. John the Historian gave a typical interpreta- 
tion, not to the facts of his own narrative, but to a mandate of the 
Mosaic code. 


TypicAL MEANINGS IN JOHN 


Is there, then, no typical meaning to any of the historical facts 
of this Johannine pericope? Yes; but that typical meaning is 
intended by the Author of Sacred Scripture, and not by the inspired 
writer. Besides the literal, historical meaning, which the inspired 


13 John xix: 35. 

14 Exodus xii: 46. 

15 Zacharias xii: 10. Here the Masoretic text has: “They shall look upon 
me, whom they have pierced.” The Ixx translates: “They shall look upon me, 
because (av@’Ov) they have insulted me.” The Vulgate agrees with the 
Masoretic reading. John’s reading is the best: “They shall look upon Him, 
whom (eisov) they have pierced” (John xix:37). It is witnessed to by 
— Theodotion, Symmachus, Ignatius (Ad Trall, 10), and Justin (J Apol. 
i, 77). 
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John intended to convey to his readers, there may be, in his Gos- 
pel, typical meanings, which the Holy Spirit has revealed to the 
Church, and the Church still holds in her deposit of faith. How 
do we know such revealed typical meanings? Only by the teaching 
of the Church. 

I. To be learned only from the Church. What has the teach- 
ing Church said, to help us find out the typical, allegorical mean- 
ings of the Fourth Gospel? Very little! A study of pertinent 
ecclesiastical documents shows that the teaching Church, in this 
matter of Johannine interpretation, has been chiefly concerned 
with the defense of the thoroughgoing trustworthiness of John the 
Historian, and the absolute reliability of the Fourth Gospel as an 
historical book. Such is the trend of thought, to which witness is 
amply borne by the Council of Trent, Leo XIII in Providentissimus 
Deus, Pius X in Pascendt Dominici Gregis, Benedict XV_ in 
Spiritus Paraclitus, together with the normative legislation of the 
Holy Office, Biblical Commission, and Consistorial Congregation. 

If we strive to find typical meanings,—be they allegorical or 
symbolical,—of the historical facts, which John intends in this 
pericope and Calmes neglects in the interpretation thereof, we 
must do so according to the mind of the Church, to which has been 
revealed whatsoever of typical is intended by the Holy Spirit in 
the Johannine history. Following this mind of the Divinely estab- 
lished magisterium, as it is evidenced by recent legislations of 
Rome, we are concerned, in these studies, not with this typical 
meaning, which John did not intend, but with the historical mean- 
ing, which he infallibly had in mind. 

True, the Fathers typically interpret a few of the historical in- 
cidents of the Johannine narrative of the sacred Passion. Is it not 
safe in this to follow the Fathers? Yes, according to the mind of 
the Church! The error of /’école large is not due to the lead of the 
Fathers, but to the neglect of that lead. Calmes deigns not to cite 
the Fathers in support of his wanderings. So he stumbles unawares. 

How may one follow the Fathers in typically interpreting the 
Fourth Gospel according to the mind of the Church? The answer 
to this query is not far to seek. Pope Benedict XV is a safe guide 
to the mind of the Church. 
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II. Benedict XV on Typical Interpretation. In the encyclical 
Spiritus Paraclitus, the Holy Father insists on two rules, which 
Jerome inculcated in the interpretation of Scripture. 

First, we must find out just what the sacred writer intended to 
say.° “We should fix our mind first on the literal interpretation.’ 
Even when St. Jerome interpreted allegorically, he presupposed the 
literal meaning as a foundation: “We do not deny the historical 
fact; but we prefer its spiritual interpretation.’”** He gives warn- 
ing that, “while we seek spiritual riches, we should not even seem 
to contemn the poverty of historical facts in the Bible.”*® Such 
mystical interpretations as neglect the historical sense are con- 
demned by him: “The prophetic promises should not be rated as 
mere words, meaningless terms, that contain only a figurative 
sense. Let them be understood to be builded on solid ground, and 
to be founded on history. Then they may uphold a spiritual inter- 
pretation.””° 

Secondly, after the literal and historical sense has been set forth, 
then and then only, according to Pope Benedict XV, may the alle- 
gorical interpretation be given, so long as it have the authority of 
many Fathers and commentators. It were not safe, on the au- 
thority of one Father, to be certain that a typical sense of a pas- 
sage belonged to the deposit of faith. That typical sense may be 
used; but the authority therefor should be cited. For some of the 
Fathers have at times unduly interpreted the Scriptures in mystical 
wise. Says the Holy Father in point: 

We do not deny that Jerome and some of the Latin Fathers, in imitation of 
the Greeks that went before them, at first yielded unduly, perhaps, to allegorical 
interpretations. But the love of the Sacred Books, together with the unfailing 
toil devoted to the study and thorough understanding of them, brought it to 


pass that he daily pressed forward more and more in the right appreciation of 
the literal sense, and set down correct principles of its exegesis.?1 


The allegorical meaning of a passage may be given, “so long as 
it is derived from the literal and is approved of by the authority of 


16 Jn Mattheum, xxv: 13. 

17 Cf. Spiritus Parachitus, in Acta Apostolice Sedis, 15 September, 1920, p. 410. 
18] Marcum, ix:1-7; cf. In Ezechielem, x1: 24-27. 

19 Ty Ecclesiasten, ii: 24 ff. 

20 In Amos, ix: 6. 

21 Cf. Spiritus Paraclitus, loc. cit. p. 410. 
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many,” “Else,” says St. Jerome, “there is great danger . . . lest 
perchance, by a false interpretation, the Gospel of Christ become 
the Gospel of man.’ 


22 Ibid. p. 412. 
23 Jn Galatas, i: 11 ff. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Dom S$. Loutsmet, O.S.B. 
Introductory 


“A Goop PrRigEsT” 


The good priest per excellentiam is Our Blessed Lord. Nemo 
bonus nisi Deus. Nemo bonus sacerdos nisi Christus Jesus. The 
good priest from among mere men is only so by reflection; by a 
direct communication of the sacerdotal goodness which is in Christ 
Jesus our High Priest as in its fountain head: just as the moon or 
any of the planets of our solar system are bright and luminous by 
reflection, by a direct communication of the light of the sun. 

We all want to be good priests. Young curates recently ordained, 
parish priests of mature years, professors in seminaries, chaplains 
of religious communities, or other public institutions, chosen mis- 


sionaries, bishops: we all want to be good priests. There is not 
one among us who would lightly forego the title. We feel it to be 
the supreme praise that can be given us. 


Well now, the question is, what is it to be a good priest? What 
is it that constitutes the good priest? How shall we know that we 
are good priests? We need not bother about finding out what 
others are; but let us limit the investigation to the one for whom 
we shall have to answer before the supreme Judge. Therefore let 
us each for himself put the question thus: How shall I know that 
I am indeed a good priest? What is the test? What are the signs? 

When in school or at catechism class on Sunday we ask a little 
child what he must do to go to heaven, the ready answer is promptly 
given: “Be good.” I am afraid this conveys but a very vague 
meaning to the mind of the little one. Well now, it may even be 
that our idea of a good priest has hitherto been almost as vague. 
Suppose we had to answer the question offhand: What is a good 
priest? We might hesitate before framing a definite answer. We 
might beat around the bush and fail to find a satisfactory formula. 
Or if the question was propounded at a symposium of confratres, 

25 
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there would very likely be produced tot sententiae quot capita. And 
yet, I fancy that upon a close comparison and some explanation of 
each one’s meaning, they would be found substantially to agree and 
to point to one fundamental test. 

Let us now see if by dint of strenuous effort we may. not reach 
this goal. Let us try to get out of the clouds, and come by a clean- 
cut definition or description of what is a good priest. Let us not 
be over-hasty nor too slow but proceed cautiously; the ground we 
tread upon is holy and its surface abrupt. 

First of all, could one, not being as yet a good man (let alone 
a good Christian), be nevertheless a good priest? Cicero’s 


definition of an orator suggests the answer to this query. Accord- 
ing to him the orator is “Vir bonus, dicendi peritus.” No; he that 
would not habitually be obedient to the Ten Commandments of God 
could not possibly be a good priest. The point is so evident that 
it need not be labored. 

Is the good priest he that is faithful to the practices of his morn- 
ing meditation, particular and general examens, spiritual reading, 


visit to the Blessed Sacrament and rosary? Observe: one need not 
be a priest at all to perform any or all of these practices of piety. 
They do not touch the essence of the case. They may help; they 
may well serve as some indications of how matters stand: that is 
all. A priest is indeed expected to do all these things, but our 
question still remains unanswered. 

We come nearer to the real issue when we say: A good priest 
is he that says his Mass piously, is faithful to recite his breviary, 
and zealously applies himself to whatever department of the care 
of souls that falls to his lot. 

A good priest is he that does well those very things for which 
he has been ordained; just as a good tool is that which can serve 
the purpose for which it has been manufactured. A good axe will 
be one with a solid handle and a sharp edge: one which you can 
grasp and wield and which will cut and hew and fell trees. A 
good razor is one that can shave. If the blade is blunt, you put it 
aside as no good. The handle might be made of mother of pearl 
with silver or gold mountings and adorned with precious stones, 
exquisitely carved: what does all that avail to the purpose? These 
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things would make it a costly object, a showy object, but not a 
good razor. 

There may be those who try to persuade themselves that one can 
be a good theologian, or a good catechist, or a good preacher, 
without of necessity being so very particular about celebrating 
Mass piously, or keeping one’s soul quite free from sin. They 
seem not to perceive the connection between this primal, funda- 
mental necessity of being a good priest, and whatever superstruc- 
ture one may superimpose upon it. But, this is an error, a mani- 
fest error. Let us remember the dictum of Cicero about the orator: 
“Vir bonus, dicendi peritus.” If the priest is not first of all 
a good man, he will not be a good priest; and vice versa if one is 
convicted by one’s conscience of not being a good priest, neither 
can he be a good man: the poor benighted pagan of a Cicero with 
his unassailable logic would disqualify such a one from being a fit 
preacher, or teacher in the schools or catechist, or doctor of phi- 
losophy or theology. , 

Of course it must be granted that without being a particularly 
good priest one may be a brilliant preacher, a voluminous writer, 


i 
a most active worker, a professor greatly applauded, a good finan- 
cier and all that; but in such a case very poor, very indifferent will 
be the result of all the exertions of this priest in regard to eternal 


life; first of all, as far as he himself is concerned; and secondly 
(and unfortunately) also as far as real edification in the Church 
of God is concerned. A fine razor perhaps, with a most elaborate 
handle, but it does not shave! 

People at large, seculars, nowadays take sin too much for granted 
and seem to look upon it almost as a necessity, with which they 
have to get reconciled; whilst what they ought to take for granted 
is the marvellous love with which God pursues them and wants 
to wrap them and enfold them and make them holy and happy; 
and how it is incumbent upon each one of them personally to shape 
his everyday life in consequence of this mighty fact. This is what 
people ought to take for granted; and if the poor heathen or 
Mussulman or heretic cannot be much expected to take in this 
divine fact and build upon it the structure of a saintly life, at least 
let the Christian, let the Catholic do so. Now who will bring this 
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lesson home to our people both by teaching and example, if not 
the priest? But how will the priest teach such a doctrine if he has 
no perception of it himself, no personal experience of the said 
divine fact? How could he, then, speak in a competent and con- 
vincing manner? You see, therefore, the absolute necessity for us 
to be good priests, first for our own sake and then also for that of 
others. Vos estis lux mundi. Vos estis sal terrae. 

Really the good priest is he that is a priest and nothing else; a 
whole priest ; a priest first and middle and last; a priest everywhere, 
in everything and under all circumstances. There is no security 
for a priest but in being a priest indeed, a whole priest and nothing 
but a priest; and there is no real, deep, intimate satisfaction but in 
this. Anything outside the province of our priestly calling, which 
inay happen to come into our life, must perforce either be made 
to square with our priestly discipline and requirements, or else be 
eschewed and banished absolutely. 

Well now, what will be to the priest himself, upon whatever 
rung of the hierarchical ladder he finds himself, the authentic sign 
that he is a good priest? It is this: it is the way in which he is 
affected and behaves himself towards Our Lord in His Biessed 
Sacrament. If upon examination he finds himself cold, indifferent, 
hardly civil to Our Lord on the altar or in the tabernacle; if he 
treats Him as a thing, as a certain thing, as just one of the many 
objects the priest has to handle, but certainly not as a person, not 
as a beloved friend, not as “the Lord,” not as “the Son of the living 
God,”’—he may call himself whatever he pleases, he cannot be called 
“a good priest.”” But oh! if his conscience bears to him the testi- 
mony that in his relations with Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament he 
brings a vivid faith, and an ardent love and a tender care, as though 
he saw Him with his very eyes, and heard Him speak; if he is all 
rapt in the love of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament: then, I repeat, 


we cannot ask for a more authentic, or more convincing proof or 
sign that he is “a good priest.” The difference between Judas and 
the other Apostles was that these, in spite of their many defects 
and shortcomings, really loved their Divine Master, whilst Judas 
had no love for Him. He loved self; he loved money; he loved 
not his Lord. 
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“Now these Practical Ascetical Notes have for their purpose to 
help-us to be, and to remain all through life and to the very end, 
“good priests.” Simply that and nothing more. But is not this a 
great purpose? 

They will be Notes. This word renders very well the simple, 
straightforward, unconventional character of the remarks which 
will fill these pages. For one thing I intend to bind myself to no 
didactic order. I will take up now one point of the general subject, 
now another, just as the mood will prevail at the time of writing, 
or as the questions will be raised by the development of the treatise. 
All that is required of me is that these notes be practical: this I 
hope to make them; and ascetical, that is, tending directly to the 
personal sanctification of the priest. This also I hope to make them, 


through God’s help. 




































COPARTNERSHIP AND COOPERATION 
By the Rev. JosepH Husstein, S.J., Ph.D. 


Associate Editor of “America” 





The solution of the industrial problem, as Pius X wisely pointed 
out, can best be found in the application of the medieval gild ideal 
| to modern conditions. The little workshop, with perhaps its two 
j journeymen and its single apprentice, under a skilful and experi- 
enced master gildsman, has given way to the extensive factory with 
its mighty engines served by hundreds or even thousands of busy 
laborers. The old relations have been severed that made the jour- 
neyman as an elder son in his employer’s family, while the appren- 
tice looked for his spiritual and physical welfare, no less than for 
his advance in technical skill, to the master who received him in 
sacred trust under his own roof-tree. Yet it does not follow that 
the new order, which was introduced with the invention of 
machinery, cannot in turn be humanized and Christianized. 


COPARTNERSHIP AND PROFIT-SHARING 





Not a little of the medieval gild ideal is contained in the system 

: of copartnership. It establishes a certain fellowship between em- 

: ployers and employed, the more close in proportion as the laborer 

participates more intimately in the interests, and more largely in 

the dividends of the business with which he is linked, not as a wage- 
earner merely, but as a “partner.” 


d One of the main objections urged against profit-sharing and co- 
partnership schemes is that the worker is willing indeed to divide 
the profits with his employer but hesitates to share in his losses. 
Experience has shown in many instances that such is not neces- 
sarily the case. Workers under these circumstances, have been 
found willing to take the initiative in suggesting such reductions 
of wages as they realized were necessary for the safety of the 
industry and its future prosperity. An instance in point is that 
cited by Col. P. H. Callahan in the Fortnightly Review. He thus 
30 
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recounts his own experience in profit-sharing during a period of 
industrial depression : 

“During times of prosperity our employees shared equally with 
the capital invested, in the ratio of their monthly and weekly wages, 
the profits which the company produced. Before the end of the 
year, when they were advised of the actual condition of affairs and 
given details in figures of the loss which was being encountered, 
they were asked to make suggestions and recommendations as to 
what could be done to meet the extraordinary conditions existing. 
We found them making recommendations for the curtailment of 
the number of employees. Later, when there was no improvement 
after the first of the year, they suggested that inasmuch as the 
company had shared with them its profits during prosperity they 
expected to share its losses as much as possible during the times 
of adversity, to the end that they accepted cheerfully a reduction in 
wages of twenty per cent, with the assurance that everybody con- 
nected with the firm in any capacity would make the same 
concession.” 

In regard to the reduction of working forces, the laborers’ com- 
mittee concluded that the old employees should be retained and 
necessary dismissals should take place from among those who had 
been engaged during the two previous years of prosperity. “This 
spirit of industrial cooperation,’ Col. Callahan adds, “cannot be 
achieved in a day, and can only be produced by coming clean with 
the facts and figures, so that everybody will know the actual con- 
ditions existing, to the same extent as the proprietors.” He further 
considers it important that there should be representation on the 
part of the employees “in directing matters on which their lives, 
their families and their future depend.” 


There are many varieties of copartnership and profit-sharing, not 
all equally advantageous to the worker. But no system of what- 
ever kind must ever be allowed to take the place, even in the 
slightest degree, of the living wage. Only when this has been fully 
assured to the laborer can there be question of supplementing it by 
other methods, so far as the employer is concerned. 
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CoOPERATION 


Copartnership plans do not offer the same difficulties that present 
themselves in cooperative production, though here we find the 
closest approximation to the gild ideal. 

Cooperative buying and selling, as well as cooperative credit 
associations have proved eminently successful and have been widely 
adopted in all countries. The farmer, too, has in various ways 
profited greatly by cooperative methods. In these instances, there- 
fore, the cooperative system is no longer on trial, although it would 
be rash to introduce it anywhere without the proper education and 
preparation. 

Even in the United States, which has perhaps been the last of 
the great countries of the world to interest itself extensively in the 
idea of cooperation, we find that the cooperative movement had 
won such strength that as early as 1917 the American Federation 
of Labor appointed a special committee on this subject. It earnestly 
recommended to the workers the Rochdale cooperative system, 
which had been so continuously successful in Great Britain, and 
thus outlined its principles: 


1. A democratic organization. 


2. One vote for each member with equality in share ownership. 
3. Cash returns quarterly to members of the difference between 
the total amount they have paid for their purchases and the lesser 
cost of these purchases to the cooperative society. This cost in- 
cludes depreciation and a reasonable amount set aside for a reserve 
fund to meet emergencies and extend the business. 
4. Rejection of the principle of profits. 


Current interest on loan capital. 
Sales, where possible, preferably to members only. 
Distributive cooperation to precede productive. 
A sufficient number of retail stores to be established to assure 
estan before a wholesale department is created. 
g. Observance of methods recommended by the International 
Cooperative Alliance. 
The cooperative movement, in fine, was strongly recommended 
to organized labor as a “twin remedy” with the trade union, that 
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while one is to secure adequate wages the other may secure full 
value on the purchases made with these wages: “Each is in a degree 
beyond measure a factor in the economic, social, political and edu- 
cational development of the wage-earning masses.” 


COOPERATIVE PRODUCTION 


But while no one can doubt the success of cooperative trading, 

that at once removes an army of middlemen; or of cooperative 
credit systems, that have certainly brought untold blessings to the 
farming population in particular; or even of cooperation in various 
productive processes upon the land, such as dairying, there still 
remains considerable hesitation in regard to cooperative produc- 
tion in industry. Competition, on the part of labor, with the count- 
less millions at the disposal of capitalist corporations is no: easy 
task. And yet in this field too cooperation has scored not a few 
successes, although it has also met with many failures. It supposes 
that the workers purchase or newly establish their own manufac- 
turing plants, of which they are to possess the shares of stock indi- 
vidually, and which they will manage through their own chosen 
representatives. 
- Cooperative production, thus understood, is private ownership in 
the strictest sense of the word, although it differs from capitalism 
as greatly as it is removed from Socialism. It embraces the per- 
fect social ideal under the modern system of production, but all 
can realize how difficult it is of attainment in our large-scale 
industry. Here, as in all great democratic developments in in- 
dustry, there is need of religion. The Catholic Church was the 
greatest factor in these developments that history has known, as 
the craft gilds, sustained for centuries by her spirit in all that was 
wisest and noblest in them, bear ample testimony. She can again. 
become the mightiest factor in the solution of the social problems 
today. Cooperation, in its completeness, calls for that true brother- 
hood which she alone can give in its perfection. 

But aside from all this, there is need of no little education in 
cooperative efforts, no little personal acumen, strength of character 
and perseverance for the workers to struggle successfully with the 
great problem of cooperative production. That they have done so 


2 
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in not a few instances is a great triumph and a promise of a better 
future. 

‘ Cooperative enterprises may never entirely displace the capitalist 
system, nor may this be desirable, but they can at least be conducted 
on a far larger scale, side by side with it. The future does not lie 
with Socialism, whose failure is sufficiently clear, nor yet with 
capitalism as we have known it in the past, but there is every reason 
to look for a great and intelligent development of the cooperative 
idea. 





THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE IN 
THE NEW CODE 


By the Rev. StanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M. 
(Continued ) 


EXAMINATION OF Priests To BE APPROVED FOR CONFESSION 


The local Ordinary, as well as the religious superiors, shall not 
grant jurisdiction or permission to hear confessions, except to those 
priests who have been found qualified by examination unless the 
theological knowledge of the priest in question is well known from 
other sources. 

If, subsequent to the concession of jurisdiction or permission to 
hear confessions, the bishop or religious superior doubt whether a 
priest approved by them still remains qualified, they should oblige 
him to undergo a new examination concerning his knowledge, 
even though the priest may be a pastor or canon penitentiary 


(Canon 877). 


The Code insists that the usual manner of granting to priests 
jurisdiction for the hearing of confessions after previous examina- 
tion is to be adhered to. In this respect the Code is stricter than 
the Council of Trent which ruled (Session XXIII, chap. 15 De 
Reformatione) that if the bishop thought it necessary, an examina- 
tion should precede the approval. As the bishop is the only au- 
thority who can grant delegated jurisdiction to secular and religi- 
ous priests for hearing confessions of lay people, it is evident that 
the bishop has, in virtue of this Canon, the right to examine also all 
religious priests of whatsoever Order or Congregation, who are 
presented to him by their religious superiors for faculties to hear 
confessions. The superior of exempt religious, who is privileged 
to give jurisdiction to priests of his Order for hearing the confes- 
sions of his subjects, is obliged by this Canon to grant this juris- 
diction, as a rule, only after examination of the priests to be 
approved. The Code seems even to demand that the religious 
superior should not grant permission to hear confession to his 
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priests who have obtained jurisdiction from the bishop without 
having himself examined these priests. It is, however, reasonable 
to explain this part of Canon 877 in such a sense that for the exer- 
cise of jurisdiction which his subject received from a bishop, the 
religious superior may give permission if the priest has passed the 
usual examination before the board of diocesan examiners. On the 
other hand, it is lawful for the bishop to be satisfied with the 
examinations conducted by the religious superior, and he need not 
subject the religious priest to another examination before his dio- 
cesan board, for the Code states that the bishop may dispense with 
the examination if he knows from other sources that the priest has 
the required theological knowledge. There is no necessity for a 
twofold examination on the same matter and for the same purpose. 
Nevertheless, if the bishop desires to insist on his right to examine 
all priests who wish to obtain jurisdiction from him, he can do so. 

In the second part of Canon 877 full power is given to the Ordi- 
nary, and to the religious superior, to call again for examination a 
priest previously approved, but whose necessary knowledge is 
called afterwards in doubt though such a priest may be a pastor 
or canon penitentiary. Evidently there must be good reasons to 
doubt such a priest’s knowledge, otherwise both the doubt and the 
action of forcing the man to undergo again the examination would 
be unreasonable. It may be noted here that the Code in the present 
Canon deals only with this particular reason for recall of the juris- 
diction. Other reasons, such as bad conduct in general, or some 
grievous crime in particular, are not spoken of here but they cer- 
tainly would entitle the Ordinary to deprive the priest of the facul- 
ties for hearing confessions. 


LIMITATION OF DELEGATED JURISDICTION FOR CONFESSIONS 


Delegated jurisdiction or permission to hear confessions can be 
conceded with certain defined limitations. 

Local Ordinaries and religious superiors should take care, how- 
ever, that they do not limit the jurisdiction or permission too much 
without reasonable cause (Canon 878). 

The limitations here referred to were customary also in former 
times. By it are meant restrictions as to time, place, persons, sins. 
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In as much as the authority of the priest who receives delegated 
jurisdiction depends on the will of the bishop, or religious superior, 
who delegates him, the delegating authority may confer as much 
or as little power as it chooses to grant. The Code does not limit 
the power of the local Ordinary or the religious superior under 
ordinary circumstances, but leaves it to their discretion to delegate 
according to their good pleasure and merely admonishes them to 
be fair and considerate so as not to be a hindrance to the good of 
souls. They must consider that the priest asking for jurisdiction 
for confessions is not requesting a personal favor, but is asking for 
an opportunity to work for the welfare of souls. If a priest is 
hampered by too many conditions and restrictions attached to his 
jurisdiction, burden is added to burden, for the hearing of con- 
fessions is a burden in itself, and if all sorts of restrictions are 
attached to his jurisdiction, the burden is made so much more 
onerous. Still, the fact remains that the priest has no remedy 
against restrictions of his jurisdiction, except that he cannot be 
limited in those faculties which the Code concedes to every confes- 
sor, in reference to absolution from episcopal reserved cases, under 
the circumstances mentioned in Canon goo, and in reference to 
Papal censures set forth in Canon 2254. Pastors and missionaries 
receive by Canon 899, § 3 the further facuity to absolve from epis- 
copal reserved cases. But the matter of reserved cases will be 
discussed in another article in this Review. 


MANNER OF GRANTING DELEGATED JURISDICTION 


In order to hear confessions validly it is necessary that jurisdic- 
tion has been explicitly granted, either in writing or orally. 

For the granting of jurisdiction no charge or tax can be de- 
manded (Canon 879). 

The concession of jurisdiction in writing is for many reasons 
preferable, but the Code admits also oral delegation. The Code 
demands explicit delegation, to be expressed either in writing or 
in words. Tacit, implied, interpretive, presumed, or any other 
kind of delegation that cannot be called explicit, is not considered 
valid. However, all that is required is that the will of the Ordi- 
nary or religious superior is explicitly manifested to the effect that 
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a certain priest is to have jurisdiction; the priest may be notified 
by others of the concession. In cases where the bishop leaves it to 
a pastor or other priest to get help from some religious community 
or from other priests outside the diocese, without knowing at the 
time who the summoned priest is, the conferring of jurisdiction ex- 
plains itself easily by subdelegation. It is understood in such cases 
that the Ordinary gives to the pastor or priest in need of an assist- 
ing priest the right to subdelegate jurisdiction to the priest whom 
he is able to secure. The person vested with ordinary jurisdiction 
is, according to the Code, Canon 199, § 4, entitled to subdelegate 
jurisdiction provided he expresses his will to that effect. 

Formerly tacit and implied jurisdiction were considered valid, 
and, by some authors, even supposed jurisdiction whenever it was 
morally certain that jurisdiction had been granted but notice of it 
had not yet reached the priest. The Code does not settle the con- 
troversy about supposed jurisdiction in cases where it is morally 
certain that it has been granted, for as long as the Ordinary has 
expressed the grant of jurisdiction, either in writing or orally, the 
law of the Code is satisfied. Some authors (Cf. Aertnys, Theol. 
Moralis, vol. II, n. 352, page 151, edit. X) argue to the contrary 
from the fact that in the matter of rescripts the Code forbids an 
executor to act on the concession contained in the rescript before 
he has actually received the rescript. However, Canon 53 of the 
Code containing this law speaks of rescripts which need an execu- 
tor who has to examine the rescript and then allow the beneficiary 
of the rescript the use of the favor granted. The granting of 
jurisdiction to a priest is not, as a rule, given in such a form that 
it needs an executor but is given directly to the priest. Now, Canon 
38 states that rescripts by which a favor is granted without the 
intervention of an executor take effect from the moment in which 
the letters are issued. Wherefore, if one has reasonable certainty 
that the letter granting jurisdiction is issued by the Ordinary, he 
can make use of it even before he receives the letter or an official 
notice. 
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RECALL OF THE JURISDICTION FOR HEARING CONFESSIONS 


The local Ordinary or religious superior should not recall or 
suspend jurisdiction or permission for the hearing of confessions, 
except for a grave reason. 

The Ordinary may for grave reasons forbid even a pastor or a 
canon penitentiary the exercise of the office of confessor, but they 
may have recourse to the Apostolic See in devolutivo, i. e., in the 
meantime they are obliged to obey the injunction of the bishop. 

The bishop, however, is not allowed, without consulting the Holy 
See, to deprive all confessors of a religious house at one and the 
same time of jurisdiction, if this is a domus formata, i. e., a house 
in which there are at least six professed members, of whom four 
at least must be priests (Canon 880). 

The recall of the faculties is not to be made without a serious 
reason. Just what constitutes a serious reason is not an easy mat- 
ter to decide. A former decree of the S. Congregation of Bishops 
and Regulars, Nov. 20, 1615, ruled that it had to be a reason con- 
nected with the hearing of confessions. However, the Constitu- 
tion “Superna” of Pope Clement X, dealing with the reasons for 
which religious priests could be deprived of the faculties for con- 
fession by the bishop, rules that any serious offense or serious mis- 
conduct is sufficient to entitle the bishop to take away the faculties. 
In any case, if the bishop takes away jurisdiction, whether justly 
or without a sufficient reason, the priest cannot validly absolve, for 
the Code does not invalidate the bishop’s action if he acts without 
a grave reason. 

There is a difference between the recall of the faculties and a 
suspension. If the jurisdiction is revoked, it ceases. If the bishop 
suspends a priest from hearing confessions, then some commenta- . 
tors argue from Canon 2284 that the exercise of jurisdiction is sin- 


ful but valid, unless the suspension was inflicted by a declaratory 
or condemnatory sentence of the diocesan court. It seems, how- 
ever, that Canon 2284 is not applicable to suspensions issued by 
the bishop in the form of an injunction or command to cease hear- 
ing confessions, for Canon 2284 reads: “if a censure has been in- 
curred which forbids the exercise of jurisdiction either in the ex- 
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ternal or internal forum.” It speaks, therefore, of censures strictly 
so called, not of prohibitions or injunctions issued by the bishop 
for a grave cause. It may be noted here that a religious superior 
can forbid a priest subject to him to hear confessions of seculars, 
but that prohibition or suspension cannot take away the jurisdic- 
tion which the bishop alone can give or take away. The religious 
would, indeed, sin gravely by acting against the injunction of his 
superior, but the absolution would be valid. 

In the Constitution “Superna,”’ referred to above, Pope Clement 
X ruled that if the bishop had examined the priests of a religious 
Order before giving them the faculties, and they had passed the 
examination in a manner entirely satisfactory, he was obliged to 
give them unrestricted faculties and he could not oblige them to 
again undergo an examination except for grave reason concerning 
the administration of the Sacrament of Penance. The Code, it 
will be noticed, makes an important change in the matter of con- 
ferring jurisdiction for confessions. Formerly exempt religious 
priests received jurisdiction from the Pope through their superiors, 
but needed the approval of the bishop for the confessions of secu-— 
lars. The Code rules that the only authority granting jurisdiction 
for the confessions of seculars is the local Ordinary, while the su- 
perior of exempt religious can give jurisdiction only for the con- 
fessions of his subjects. For practical purposes, however, this 
change in the legislation does not make much difference. 

Ii the bishop for grave reasons forbids a pastor or a penitentiary 
(in cathedral and collegiate churches) to hear confessions, the pro- 
hibition does not deprive them of their jurisdiction, for they hold 
jurisdiction in virtue of their office, wherefore they possess juris- 
diction as long as they are not deprived of their office. 

The last section of Canon 880, concerning the taking away of 
jurisdiction for confessions from all priests of a religious house at 
one and the same time, is taken from the Constitution “Superna” 
of Pope Clement X, and it recalls to memory many legal bat- 
tles fought between regulars and the secular clergy, beginning with 
the opposition of the University at Paris to the Mendicant Orders 
in the times of St. Bonaventure, Franciscan, and St. Thomas, 
Dominican. The Council of Trent considerably curtailed the privi- 
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lege of exemption of regulars and gave to bishops more power over 
the priests of religious Orders. It was this Council that made the 
approval of the local Ordinaries necessary, under pain of invalidity 
of absolution of seculars by priests of religious Orders. The pro- 
hibition of the Code to bishops not to take away at one and the 
same time the jurisdiction of all priests of a religious community 
differs from the law of the Constitution “Superna,” in as much as 
that Constitution referred only to exempt religious organizations, 
while the Code applies it to all religious organizations. 


EXTENT OF ORDINARY AND DELEGATED JURISDICTION 


All priests, seculars as well as religious, approved for the hear- 
ing of confessions in some place, whether vested with ordinary or 
delegated jurisdiction, can validly and licitly hear also the confes- 
sions of vagi and strangers who come to them from another diocese 
or parish, and, furthermore, of Catholics of any Oriental Rite. 

Those who have ordinary jurisdiction for confessions can ab- 
solve their subjects anywhere in the world (Canon 881). 

It has been commonly taught by moralists, even before the Code 
became law, that those who have no domicile anywhere, called 
vagi in law, and strangers who stay for a time in some place away 
from their home, can be absolved by the priest in the place where 
he has jurisdiction for confessions. It is a principle of law that 
jurisdiction is limited to the persons over whom one holds such 
power. From the nature of ordinary jurisdiction it is evident that 
the person vested with this kind of jurisdiction can exercise the 
same in foro interno over his subjects, even though he and his 
subjects are outside the territory of jurisdiction. The Code states 
this explicitly in the second section of Canon 881. 

There has been a long controversy concerning the source of 
jurisdiction over strangers, called peregrini in law, for they were 
subjects of the Ordinary of their place of residence, and it was 
difficult to show by whose power they were absolved when going 
to confession outside their own diocese. Concerning vagi there 
was not so much difficulty, for in as much as they had no proper 
Ordinary of their own, they were commonly considered subject 
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to the power of the Ordinary of the place where they actually 
stayed. 

According to Canon 881 the bishop and the canon penitentiary, 
of either cathedral or collegiate churches, can absolve residents of — 
the diocese in any place outside the diocese. The pastor can 
absolve residents of his parish outside the parish and diocese. 
Cardinals may hear confessions anywhere, and both Cardinals and 
bishops may choose for their own confessions, and those of the 
members of their household, any priest in any place and if that 
priest is not approved for confessions in that place he obtains juris- 
diction for these confessions by the provision of the Code 
(Cf. Canons 239, § 1, 1° & 2°; 349, § 1, 1°). 


The concession or extension of jurisdiction over Catholics of 
Oriental Rites is not new, for there are several decrees of the 
S. Congregation of the Propaganda (June 2, 1835; Dec. 11, 1838; 
April 30, 1862) forbidding bishops of Oriental Rites to hinder 
their subjects from going to confession to priests of the Latin Rite. 
Canon 905 states as a general principle that any of the faithful may 


go to a lawfully approved confessor of another Rite than their own. 
That applies therefore to Catholics of the Latin Rite as well as to 
Catholics of the various Oriental Rites. 


PoweER To ABSOLVE PERSONS IN DANGER OF DEATH 


In danger of death all priests, though not approved for confes- 
sions, may validly and licitly absolve any penitent from any sins 
and censures, although reserved and notorious, even if there is 
present an approved priest. The laws of Canons 884 and 2252 
must be observed (Canon 882). 

Canon 884 refers to the absolution of one’s accomplice in a sin 
of impurity. Though the general principle of the Code holds that 
absolution in danger of death is valid, still if the priest who had 
been the accomplice in such a sin (from which the penitent had 
not yet been directly absolved) hears that confession without 
necessity he incurs the excommunication imposed by the Constitu- 
tion “Sacramentum Poenitentiae”’ of Pope Benedict XIV. 


Canon 2252 refers to absolution in danger of death from cen- 
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sures inflicted ab homine, and from censures reserved to the Holy 
See specialissimo modo. In these two kinds of censures, if the 
person recovers, recourse must be had to the authority who in- 
flicted the censure ab homune, and to the Holy See or its delegate 
in censures reserved specialissimo modo. By the censure ab homine 
is understood a censure which was inflicted by way of particular 
precept to an individual, or by a sentence of the ecclesiastical court 
(Cf. Canon 2217, § 1, 3°). 

The rest of the text of this Canon is easy to understand. It 
says any priest has faculty to absolve persons who are in danger 
of death, to indicate that it makes no difference whether the priest 
is approved or not approved, whether he is in good standing in the 
Church, or perhaps suspended or even expelled from the ranks of 
the clergy. 


HEARING OF CONFESSIONS ON THE OCEAN 


All priests who make an ocean trip can hear confessions on board 
ship during the time of the voyage and absolve the faithful who 
travel with them, though the boat may pass through districts sub- 
ject to various bishops or stop for a while in some port, provided 
they have been properly approved for confessions either by the 
bishop of their own diocese, or by the bishop of the port whence 
they sail, or by an Ordinary of any of the ports at which the boat 
calls. 

Whenever the boat stops at some port during the voyage, they 
may hear and absolve not only the people who for any reason 
come on board ship, but also, if the priest goes ashore for a while, 
people who request him to hear their confessions, in which case 
he may absolve also from sins reserved by the bishop of that place 
(Canon 883). | 

This provision of the Code is very timely, since travelling on 
the ocean has become so frequent in recent times. As the ocean is 
practically “no man’s land,” it was not easy to determine what 
bishop had the right to give faculties for confessions on the ocean. 
The S. Congregation of the Holy Office ruled, March 17, 1860, 
that the Ordinary of the diocese from which the boat started on its 
ocean trip could give faculty for confessions, which were to last 
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until the boat reached a port subject to another Ordinary. By de- 
cree of the same S. Congregation, April 9, 1900, the faculties of 
the Ordinary of the place from which the boat started were ex- 
tended for the entire trip, though the boat should stop for a while in 
places subject to other Ordinaries. Finally, the Holy Office, Aug. 
23, 1905, ruled that the approval received from one’s own proper 
bishop, or from the Ordinary of the port from which the boat 
started, or from an Ordinary of any intermediate port at which 
the boat called, were sufficient. This concession was further 
extended, by decree of the Holy Office Dec. 13, 1906, to the effect 
that the priests could hear confessions also on land when stopping 
for a while at a port, but that decree restricted this permission to 
places where there was either no priest at all, or only one, and 
where it was not easy to reach the local Ordinary to obtain faculty 
from him. The Code now goes still further and drops the two 
restrictive clauses of the decree of Dec. 13, 1906. 


ABSOLUTION OF AN ACCOMPLICE IN SINS OF IMPURITY 


The absolution by a priest of his accomplice in a sin of impurity is 
invalid, except when the accomplice is in danger of death. Even 
in danger of death the priest absolves illicitly, unless in a case of 
necessity. In this matter the former Apostolic Constitutions and 
especially the Constitution of Pope Benedict XIV “Sacramentum 
Poenitentiae,’ Jun. 1, 1741, remain in force (Canon 884). 

The Church fears that an unscrupulous priest may abuse. the 
Sacrament of Penance, and instead of helping a soul struggling 
against sin, he may drive it deeper into depravity. It is generally 
the case that a person having authority over others, or being recog- 
nized as superior by others, can more easily mislead them and 
persuade them to do wrong. There are numerous examples of this 
kind in daily life. The Church does all in her power to prevent 
such sad instances of human weakness to happen in connection with 
the Sacrament of Penance. In order that a bad priest may not 
easily persuade a penitent to commit sin with him by telling him 
or her that he will absolve from that sin, the Church deprives a 
priest who sinned with a person of all power over that sin, until 
such a person has confessed that sin to another priest and received 
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absolution from that priest. If the priest who is the accomplice 
nevertheless attempts absolution, or leaves the penitent who sinned 
with him under the impression that he has absolved him or her, 
he incurs excommunication reserved to the Holy See in a most 
special manner. Even in case such an accomplice in sin is danger- 
ously ill, the priest who sinned with that person may not absolve 
his accomplice without incurring this excommunication, unless no 
other priest can be called without publicly betraying the sin of the 
priest and thus causing his disgrace and scandal, or that the per- 
son in danger of death refuses to confess to another priest (Cf. 
Canon 2367 and the Constitution of Pope Benedict XIV published 
in the Appendix to the Latin Code). There is no need of dis- 
cussing this case at length, since the law in this matter has not been 
changed by the Code and all text books of Moral Theology explain 
the law in reference to the forbidden absolution of an accomplice 
in sins of impurity. 


(To be continued) 





CASUS MORALIS 
Sunday Observance 
By the Rev. GeraLp Murray, C.SS.R. 


Case.—Marcus finds that a number of his penitents are lax in 
their observance of the Sunday. He has a few parishioners on 
the outskirts of the town who never come to Mass except for their 
Easter duty. They claim to be too far from the church. Others 
are consistently late, although the hour for services has been set 
for the convenience of all. The night-workers of his flock scarcely 
ever come to the Holy Sacrifice, although he has arranged to say 
an early Mass for their benefit. To add to his worries one of the 
prominent members of his parish inquires about the lawfulness of 
promoting Sunday baseball and the licensing of moving-picture 
theatres for Sunday exhibitions. Marcus is by no means puri- 
tanical, he has no sympathy with blue laws or their advocates, but 


he feels that after all Sunday is the Lord’s day and should be kept 
holy. His mind is not fully made up as to the attitude he should 
adopt on these questions: 


Questions : 

1. What is the nature of the Third Commandment? 

2. What does it command, what does it forbid? 

3. What stand should Marcus take on the matter of Sunday 
observance? 

4. What is to be said about the different points in the case? 


Answers: 


1. That the Third Commandment is an ordinance of the 
Natural law is clear from its inclusion in the Decalogue. Man, 
as a matter of fact, has a natural inclination to devote some time 
to his necessary duties, whether these have reference to his body or 
to his soul. Now his spiritual well-being is promoted by the service 
of God. It follows that he is urged by his very nature to set aside 
a time for the worship of his Maker. That is the precept of the 
Natural law. 
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Under the Old Covenant it was ordained by God that Saturday 
should be consecrated to this service. A change was effected under 
the dispensation of grace and Sunday was substituted by the 
Church. Some theologians are of opinion that by divine ordinance 
one day a week should be given to the Creator, and that ecclesiasti- 
cal authority can no more than determine what that day shall be. 
That view cannot be conclusively proved. We are justified in 
holding that it was left to the Church to decide how many days a 
year should be devoted to divine worship, and especially how those 
days should be sanctified. (Lehmkuhl, vol. I, n. 702, rmo.; ed. 11.) 
This latter point must be borne in mind. When we want to make 
sure of what is commanded or forbidden, we must look to the 
Church’s law for guidance. 

2. The Church’s law is contained in Can. 1248. “On Sundays 
and holydays of obligation Mass must be heard. Servile works, 
public sessions of court are forbidden, as are also, unless legitimate 
custom or special indult decide otherwise, public trafficking, fairs 
and other acts of public buying and selling.” There is the entire 
ecclesiastical law on Sunday observance. It contains a positive and 
a negative precept. All that is strictly commanded is the hearing 
of Mass, nothing else. Although people may be urged to read 
spiritual books and good newspapers, and to attend the evening 
devotions, they cannot be made to do so under pain of sin, unless 
the Natural law should demand that, by these means, they acquire 
necessary instruction in the doctrines of faith, of which they may 
be ignorant. Note too, that three sets of acts, and these alone are 
forbidden: servile works, public sessions of court and public market- 
ing. No mention is made of custom justifying the doing of servile. 
work or the holding of court. But on the general principle of 
Can. 5, if custom against that part of the law is immemorial or of 
100 years standing it may be tolerated, if in the judgment of the 
Ordinary it cannot prudently be done away with. It is expressly 
stated, on the other hand, that custom or indult will allow fairs, 
auctions, and other such transactions. 

3. There is no reference in the law to public amusements. Are 
they banned as interfering with the keeping holy of the Sunday? 
Are they permitted as affording legitimate relaxation for mind and 
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body? We have very little guidance for our solution in the works 
of theologians. We must fall back on general principles and on 
the instinctive Catholic sense of what is compatible with the holi- 
ness of the Lord’s day. We think it correct to say that no form 
of lawful amusement is strictly forbidden unless it interferes with 
the keeping of the Church law. It will be granted that, under nor- 
mal conditions, no Catholic would take violent exception to Sunday 
baseball, in fact, some would be inclined to encourage it. The fact 
that the game is played by professionals, and that there is some 
manual labor incidental to the contest would not materially change 
the solution. Some draw a distinction between games played by 
amateurs and those organized by professionals for commercial pur- 
poses. This distinction is sometimes made by civil and even by 
local ecclesiastical law, as for instance by the Council of Quebec 
n. 544 b—‘Public amusements for which an admission fee is 
charged are not to be allowed on Sundays and holydays, even 
though they are for the benefit of some pious work.” The jus- 
tification for the distinction seems to be that commercialized sport 
is business, equivalent to public buying and selling. We think that 
the licensing of purely secular moving picture houses would meet 
with more opposition. Although it would be difficult to prove 
them absolutely unlawful unless they interfered, or threatened to 
interfere, in the case of young people especially, with the due 
observance of the Church’s law. 

4. Even though people live at a considerable distance ‘from the 
Church, they are not thereby excused from attendance at Mass 
every Sunday of the year. Distance, the condition of roads, weather, 
state of health of the person, mode of conveyance, must all be con- 
sidered. If they constitute a serious difficulty, the excusing cause 
will be a valid one. But in view of the nature of the Sunday law, 
set forth in No. 1, a special effort will have to be made now and then 
to get to Mass. It is generally admitted that a person coming in 
after the beginning of the Offertory, sins grievously, if the tardiness 
is the result of deliberate carelessness or sloth. Should a man, while 
adverting to the real, actual danger of coming later than the Offer- 
tory wilfully delay in getting to Mass, he commits a mortal sin, 
even though he does not miss an important part of the sacred 
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function. Night-workers are not excused from hearing Mass, when 
they can do so without serious inconvenience. Marcus’ public atti- 
tude must be governed first of all by episcopal regulations and 
guidance. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, n. 1113, asks 
the faithful generously to give up any amusement not altogether 
in keeping with the holiness of the Lord’s day, and in n. 290 it 


forbids Sunday picnics, excursions and fairs for the promotion of 
good works under Church auspices. Additional guidance may be 


had from the advice of his fellow priests, and from a knowledge 
of local conditions. 











LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BenepicTINE Monxs or BucKFAsT. ABBEY 
The Feast of the Holy Guardian Angels 


1. The marvel of human nature arises from the fact that it is © 
made up of two distinct and most diverse elements, viz: matter 
and spirit, soul and body. The beauty and symmetry of the whole 
vast universe of God arises from a like harmony and contrast. 
For the universe is made up of two distinct worlds: the world of 
beings who are wholly, or at least partially, immersed in matter, 
and of purely spiritual beings, to wit, the Angels. This duality 
is at least hinted at in the opening words of the Bible: “In the 
beginning God made heaven and earth.” The Fathers and theo- 
logians see here a statement of the solemn fact that, when the 
world began to be, at the bidding of the Almighty, it was both 
spiritual and material. The spiritual is prior to the material, if not 
in the order of time, then at least in the order of nature, that is, 
by its more excellent dignity. 

The Bible, both in the books of the Old and the New Testament, 
is full of allusions to the Angelic world. No need of giving in- 
stances here of what is obvious to the most casual or superficial 
reader of the sacred volume. The name “angel” expresses, not the 
nature of these spirits, but the offices for which God, at times, uses 
them in His government and ordering of the Universe. They are 
messengers sent by Him—but not all of them—because their essen- 
tial duty is that of forming the Court of the King of Heaven, and 
singing His praises unceasingly. “And all the Angels stood round 
about the throne . . . and they fell down before the throne upon 
their faces, and adored God, saying: Amen, Benediction, and Glory, 
and wisdom, and thanksgiving, honor and power, and strength to 
our God for ever and ever, Amen” (Apoc. vii, 11-12). 

Already Daniel, in a vision of the night, had beheld the Ancient 
of Days upon his throne: “thousands of thousands ministered to 
Him, and ten thousand times a hundred thousand stood before 
Him” (Dan. vii, 10). 

God, the Supreme Cause, loves to bring about results by the - 
agency of secondary causes. So He uses these courtiers of His in 
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the administration of the great Kingdom which His wisdom and 
power have produced out of nothing, that in it He might display 
the boundless resources of His omnipotence. The Bible and the 
Church are at one in affirming that these bright and powerful spirits 
are appointed by God, Guardian and Protectors both of nations 
and individuals. Thus in Daniel we read of an Angel telling the 
prophet that “the Prince of the Kingdom of the Persians resisted 
me one and twenty days, and behold Michael, one of the chief 
princes came to help me, and I remained there by the King of the 
Persians” (Dan. x, 13). 

In this “prince of the Kingdom of the Persians” the Fathers 
see the Guardian Angel of that people. In like manner, the man 
of Macedonia whom St. Paul beheld in a vision, and who asked 
him to pass into Macedonia, is held to have been the protecting 
Angel of that nation (Acts xvi, 9). 

2. The doctrine that each human individual has his own par- 
ticular heavenly Guardian, is not defined by the Church as a dogma, 
but no one could deny or doubt it without rashness, and therefore, 
not without committing a mortal sin. That the Angels watch over 
men is of faith—what is not of faith is that every individual mem- 
ber of the race has an individual Guardian. Bui the liturgy of the 
Church on this feast, and the homilies of the Fathers—especially 
St. Bernard—make it abundantly clear that such is our Heavenly 
Father’s care and love for us, that He sends one of His own 
glorious courtiers to protect each one of us during our journey 
through this world, and to educate us, so to speak, that we may 
become worthy companions of theirs throughout eternity. 

In the Old Testament, the story of Tobias shows the fostering 
care of an Angel in behalf of Tobias and Sara, in a truly won- 
derful light. Our Lord’s own words make the doctrine even 
clearer: “See that you despise not one of these little ones: for I 
say to you that their Angels in heaven always see the face of my 
Father who is in heaven” (Matt. xviii, 10). ; 

For preciseness, nothing could equal the words of St. Paul: “Are 
they (the Angels) not all ministering spirits, sent to minister for 
them, who shall receive the inheritance of salvation?” (Heb. I, 14) 
words which are but a fuller statement of the promise which God 
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has made of old: “He hath given His Angels charge over thee, 
to keep thee in all thy ways. In their hands they shall bear thee 
up, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone” (Ps. xc, I1-12). 

From all this we gather that everyone of us has his own per- 
sonal tutelary spirit—and that from his birth. Before the child 
has a separate existence, the Guardian Angel of its mother is 
sufficient protection for both. Not only the baptised, but all men, 
have their Guardian Angel. In this matter, St. Thomas makes his 
own the teaching already formulated by St. Jerome: “Great is 
the dignity of souls, that each one should have an Angel appointed 
its Guardian from the moment we are born” (Comment. in Matth). 
According to the Angelic Doctor, the Angels Guardian are selected 
from the lowest of the Angelic choirs: but this does not exclude 
an Angel of one of the higher orders being sent to act as the 
Guardian of a man destined by God to carry out some great and 
arduous plan or scheme. Thus theologians agree that a special 
Guardian Angel assists those who hold some weighty office; for 
instance, Bishops, Popes, Kings. But such guardianship must be 
considered as given for the sake of the office or position, not for 
the personal guidance and sanctification of him who is the object 
of this added help from above. 

The Guardian Angel can act upon our senses, both external and ’ 
internal, and that immediately—not, however, upon the will. This 
last he may do indirectly, by way of suggestion and persuasion and 
by the impression he may produce upon the mind and senses. The 
will of man is a sanctuary into which God alone can penetrate—He 
alone can stir it to action and cause it to move and act, infallibly, 
yet freely. 

The Guardian Angel is ever faithful to his trust—he never for- 
sakes us: “Behold I will send my Angel, who shall go before thee, 
and keep thee in thy journey, and bring thee into the place that I 
have prepared. Take notice of him, and hear his voice, and do not 
think him one to be contemned” (Exod. xxiii, 20-21). 

The companionship thus established between man and his un- 
seen Guardian, does not end in death. In Purgatory the heavenly 
messenger comforts the sorrowing, waiting soul—in Heaven he 
remains in close relationship with us, though we cannot imagine the 
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nature of this relationship. St. Thomas leaves it all very vague 
when he says that the Guardian Angel is then with us “ad aliquam 
illustrationem.” That is, just as the higher Angels are for ever 
communicating their light and knowledge to the lower ones, so 
will the Angel Guardian, whose nature excels ours, even if the 
supernatural gifts of the elect from among the human race exceed 
the Angel’s supernatural endowments, impart to man some of his 
superior natural, or, may be, supernatural knowledge. : 


Very beautifully does Newman describe the office of our 
heavenly protector, when he makes the Angel of Gerontius sing 


thus: 
“This child of clay 
To me was given, 
To rear and train 
By sorrow and pain 
In the narrow way 
From earth to heaven.” 


And again: 


“How should ethereal natures comprehend 

A thing made up of spirit and clay, 

Were we not tasked to nurse it and to tend, 

Linked one to one throughout its mortal day? 

More than the Seraph in his height of place, 

The Angel-Guardian knows and loves the ransomed race.” 
(Dream of Geront. § 2.) 


3. The feast of the Holy Guardian Angels is comparatively 
modern: it is subsidiary to and complementary of that of St. 
Michael and all Angels. It goes back to the XVIth century, but is 
then purely local. Paul V (1608) placed it on the Calendar of the 
Universal Church. Under Benedict XIV, the commission ap- 
pointed by him for the reform of the Breviary, which began its 
sittings on July 14, 1741, retained the feast of the Guardian Angels, 
basing their decision on the fact that the feast would frequently 
bring back to the mind of clergy and faithful the thought of the 
presence and assistance of the Angels; also because it gives us an 
opportunity of returning thanks to God and to the tutelary Angels, 
and to pray more earnestly that these heavenly protectors would 
continue to us a protection we need so much (cf. Baeumker, O.S.B., 
Hist. of the Brev., page 569, in German edit. ) 
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has made of old: “He hath given His Angels charge over thee, 
to keep thee in all thy ways. In their hands they shall bear thee 
up, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone” (Ps. xc, 11-12). 

From all this we gather that everyone of us has his own per- 
sonal tutelary spirit—and that from his birth. Before the child 
has a separate existence, the Guardian Angel of its mother is 
sufficient protection for both. Not only the baptised, but all men, 
have their Guardian Angel. In this matter, St. Thomas makes his 
own the teaching already formulated by St. Jerome: “Great is 
the dignity of souls, that each one should have an Angel appointed 
its Guardian from the moment we are born” (Comment. in Matth). 
According to the Angelic Doctor, the Angels Guardian are selected 
from the lowest of the Angelic choirs: but this does not exclude 
an Angel of one of the higher orders being sent to act as the 
Guardian of a man destined by God to carry out some great and 
arduous plan or scheme. Thus theologians agree that a special 
Guardian Angel assists those who hold some weighty office; for 
instance, Bishops, Popes, Kings. But such guardianship must be 
considered as given for the sake of the office or position, not for 
the personal guidance and sanctification of him who is the object 
of this added help trom above. 

The Guardian Angel can act upon our senses, both external and 
internal, and that immediately—not, however, upon the will. This 
last he may do indirectly, by way of suggestion and persuasion and 
by the impression he may produce upon the mind and senses. The 
will of man is a sanctuary into which God alone can penetrate—He 
alone can stir it to action and cause it to move and act, infallibly, 
yet freely. 

The Guardian Angel is ever faithful to his trust—he never for- 
sakes us: “Behold I will send my Angel, who shall go before thee, 
and keep thee in thy journey, and bring thee into the place that I 
have prepared. Take notice of him, and hear his voice, and do not 
think him one to be contemned” (Exod. xxiii, 20-21). 

The companionship thus established between man and his un- 
seen Guardian, does not end in death. In Purgatory the heavenly 
messenger comforts the sorrowing, waiting soul—in Heaven he 
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nature of this relationship. St. Thomas leaves it all very vague 
when he says that the Guardian Angel is then with us “ad aliquam 
illustrationem.” That is, just as the higher Angels are for ever 
communicating their light and knowledge to the lower ones, so 
will the Angel Guardian, whose nature excels ours, even if the 
supernatural gifts of the elect from among the human race exceed 
the Angel’s supernatural endowments, impart to man some of his 
superior natural, or, may be, supernatural knowledge. : 

Very beautifully does Newman describe the office of our 
heavenly protector, when he makes the Angel of Gerontius sing 


thus: 
“This child of clay 

To me was given, 

To rear and train 

By sorrow and pain 

In the narrow way 
From earth to heaven.” 


And again: 


“How should ethereal natures comprehend 

A thing made up of spirit and clay, 

Were we not tasked to nurse it and to tend, 

Linked one to one throughout its mortal day? 

More than the Seraph in his height of place, 

The Angel-Guardian knows and loves the ransomed race.” 
(Dream of Geront. § 2.) 


3. The feast of the Holy Guardian Angels is comparatively 
modern: it is subsidiary to and complementary of that of St. 
Michael and all Angels. It goes back to the XVIth century, but is 
then purely local. Paul V (1608) placed it on the Calendar of the 
Universal Church. | Under Benedict XIV, the commission ap- 
pointed by him for the reform of the Breviary, which began its 
sittings on July 14, 1741, retained the feast of the Guardian Angels, 
basing their decision on the fact that the feast would frequently 
bring back to the mind of clergy and faithful the thought of the 
presence and assistance of the Angels; also because it gives us an 
opportunity of returning thanks to God and to the tutelary Angels, 
and to pray more earnestly that these heavenly protectors would 
continue to us a protection we need so much (cf. Baeumker, O.S.B., 
Hist. of the Brev., page 569, in German edit. ) 
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The office of the feast is a proper one. The hymn of Vespers, 
which is repeated at Matins, is by the Venerable Card. Bellarmine, 
The. antiphons, lessons and responsories are all’ texts of the 
Sacred Books which point with varying form and directre:s to the 
mission of the Angels in behalf of every member of the human race, 
or in behalf of groups of men or peoples. The lessons of the 
II. Nocturn are a fragment of a beautiful sermon of St. Bernard 
on the Guardian Angels, The language of the holy Doctor of 
Clairvaux is full of persuasive eloquence. We owe our holy Angel 
“reverence, because of his presence; devotion, because of his beney- 
olence; trust, because of his guardianship. . . . Do thou walk 
warily, that is, as one to whom the Angels are present . . . in 
every place, in every corner, respect thy Angel. Do not thou pre- 
sume to do in his presence what thou wouldst not dare to do in my 
sight . . .” In our holy Angel we should ever see a future com- 
panion in bliss: our trust in him must be absolute, because he is 
“faithful, prudent, powerful.” “As often, therefore, as some more 
grievous temptation or tribulation threatens thee, invoke thy 
Guardian, thy leader, thy help in need, tribulation: call out to him 
and say: ‘Save us, we perish!’” (Lect. II. Noct. in festo). 

In the homily of the III. Noct., St. Hilary assures: us that “the 
Angels daily offer to God the prayers of those whom Christ has 
redeemed.” 

The Mass also is a proper one. The Collect describes the dispo- 
sitions with which we should keep the feast, when it prays that 
God, who deigns to send an angel to watch over us, would vouch- 
safe that we may “in all our days find safety in their protection and 
enjoy their companionship for all eternity.” The feast offers to us 
all an opportunity of making up for the neglect and forgetfulness 
of which most of us are guilty towards one who never forgets or 
neglects his trust in our regard. His loving care and friendship 
is ours even beyond this life; for, when he commits our soul, for a 
time, to the cleansing flames of Purgatory, it is only 





“until the day 

When, from all bond and forfeiture released, 

I shall reclaim it for the courts of light.” 
(Dream of Gerontius, § 7.) 


ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


ENcYCLICAL LETTER OF His HOLINESS ON THE SEVENTH 
CENTENARY OF THE DEATH oF ST. DoMINIC 


The Holy Father states that he has been a devout client of St. 
Dominic, especially since he was made bishop of Bologna, in which 
city the sacred remains of the great saint and founder of the Order 
of Friars Preachers are preserved. 

His Holiness further states that the Order of St. Dominic has 
always been a great help and support to the Church, that Christ, 
the Saviour, had employed preaching as a means to spread the 
knowledge of His doctrine, that the preaching of the sons of St. 
Dominic has always distinguished itself by these three main char- 
acteristics: solidity of faith, devotion and obedience to the Apos- 
tolic See, and, extraordinary piety towards the Blessed Virgin. 
St. Dominic resisted the heretics of France and brought great num- 
bers of them back to the Church. Through St. Dominic Europe 
was freed from the Albigensian heresy. 

The Order of St. Dominic has given to the Church four Popes, 
of whom especially Pope Pius V has been of the greatest benefit 
to the Christian world. By his influence the crusade against the 
Turks was made possible, and through his prayers God gave suc- 
cess to the Christian soldiers and saved Europe from barbarism. 

The great devotion of St. Dominic to the Blessed Virgin Mary 
merited for him the great grace to be an instrument in God’s hands 
to teach the Church the beautiful form of prayer known as the 
Rosary. It is the cherished hope of the Supreme Pontiff that the 
memory of the seventh centenary from the death of great St. 
Dominic will fill the sons of the religious Order founded by him 
with renewed zeal to continue teaching the Christian people this 
most beautiful form of prayer. (Encyclical Letter, June 29, 1921; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XIII, page 329.) 


INSTRUCTION TO THE RIGHT REV. ORDINARIES ON THE PROOF OF 
THE “Status LIBER” OF PARTIES TO BE MARRIED, AND ON 
NOTIFICATIONS OF MARRIAGES CONTRACTED 


Complaints of various bishops have come to the S. Congregation 
of the Sacraments that frequently pastors, especially in reference 
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to immigrants from distant countries, have not been careful enough 
to investigate whether such people were free to marry, and also, 
4 have neglected to notify the pastor of the Church where such par- 
i ties had been baptized, of the contracted marriage. 

The Holy See had issued an instruction on this matter, March 
6, 1911, published in the Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. III, page 102. Lest 
anyone should assert that the Code has abolished said instruction, 
q the S. Congregation of the Sacraments again issues the following 
i rules which are entirely according to the mind of the laws of the 
1 Code on this matter : 

i 1. The Ordinaries shall instruct the pastors that they are not 
under any pretext or intention of avoiding or terminating sinful 
relations, to marry people, except they have proof that the parties 
| are free to contract marriage. The pastor must also get the bap- 
| tismal record of parties baptized in other parishes. 

q 2. The pastor who assists at a marriage must, according to 
| Canon 1103, § 2, without delay send a complete copy of the mar- 
q riage record to the pastor where the parties were baptized. 

4 3. Any attestations required to prove that the parties are free 
to marry, and the notifications of marriages contracted to the pastor 
where the parties were baptized, are to be sent through the chancery 
office of the Ordinary of the priest who sends such attestations or 
notifications. 

4. Working people who have only recently come from another 
4 country are in many cases vagi according to law, and the Code 
rules, in Canon 1032, that no pastor must marry vagt without pre- 
viously consulting his Ordinary. If they are not vagi but there 
remains some doubt whether they are free to marry, again the 
Code, in Canon 1031, § 1, n°, 3, demands that the pastor consult 
his Ordinary, excepting only cases of necessity, especially danger 
of death. 

5. If the pastor of the place of baptism receives the notification 
of a marriage of parties of whom he knows that one or both were 
already lawfully married to another party still living, he shall at 
once notify the pastor who has been deceived by the parties and 
such notice shall be sent through the chancery office of the priest 
who sends the information. 
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6. The Right Rev. Ordinaries are obliged to watch over the 
observance of these regulations and to punish transgressions, even 
with canonical penalties. 

S. Congregation of the Sacraments, July 4, 1921; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, Vol. XIII, page 348.) 


LETTERS OF CONGRATULATION TO THE VERY Rev. FATHER 
PROVINCIAL OF THE FRIARS PREACHERS IN ENGLAND, OVER 
THE BUILDING OF A HOUSE OF STUDIES AT OXFORD 


The Holy Father congratulates the sons of St. Dominic in Eng- 
land that they are about to build a house of studies in the ancient 
renowned university town of Oxford, which in the day of Catho- 
lic England had been made famous throughout the world by the 
Friars Preachers and Friars Minor. The Holy Father trusts that 
in the course of time this school will grow into a Catholic Univer- 
sity and revive the fame of the ancient Catholic University of 
Oxford. 

(Letters of Pope Benedict XV, June 10, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
Vol. XIII, page 377.) 


MANNER OF PrRoposING NAMES OF PRIESTS FOR VACANT 
BISHOPRICS IN MExIco 


The S. Consistorial Congregation has seen fit to extend to the 
Republic of Mexico the rules concerning the proposing of names 
of priests for bishoprics which were first given to the United States 
and more recently to Canada. These rules about the meeting of 
the bishops of each ecclesiastical province and the manner in which 
they are to propose the names of priests are about the same as 
those for Canada, which our readers have seen only recently in 
THE HomILetic AND PasTorAL REVIEW. 

(S. Consistorial Congregation, April 30, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
Vol. XIII, page 379.) 


VoTIVE MAss OF THE SACRED HEART ON THE First FRIDAY 


If the First Friday should fall on the Friday after the Octave 
of the Ascension and the office of that feria is to be said, the ques- 
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tion arose whether the Votive Mass of the Sacred Heart may be 
said, or whether the Mass of the day must be taken. The S. Con- 
gregation of Rites answers that the Mass of the day is to be said 
which is considered as a festum Domint. The Mass of the feria 
has in this case all the privileges of the Votive Mass of the Sacred 
Heart for the First Friday of the month. 

(S. Congregation of Rites, July 8th, 1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. 
XIII, page 391.) 

Rev. STANISLAUS Woywob, O.F.M. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


FacuLTIES GRANTED BY THE BISHOP FOR THE HEARING OF 
ConFEsSIONS ARE LIMITED TO TERRITORY OF DIOCESE 


Question. Is there some provision in the Code by which the priests’ facul- 
ties for the hearing of confessions are understood in such a sense that the priest 
can hear confessions of the people of the diocese also when they are outside the 
territory of that diocese? In a discussion on this subject one of the fellow priests 
thought he had read something to that effect somewhere, but did not remember 
distinctly. 

CLERICUS. 


Answer. No, the Code has made no change in reference to the 
jurisdiction which a priest receives from the bishop for the adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament of Penance, and his faculties are limited 
to the territory of the diocese of the bishop who gave him. juris- 
diction. Very likely someone has read about the jurisdiction of 
pastors, who, in the old law as well as in the new, have power to 
absolve their own parishioners also outside the diocese, because 
towards their parishioners they have ordinary jurisdiction in the 
internal forum, which according to long recognized principles of law 
may be exercised also outside the territory of jurisdiction. It must 
be understood, however, that only toward their parishioners they 
have this power, not over other people of the diocese. It is by 
domicile or quasi-domicile that people become subjects of the bishop 
and the pastor, the bishop having ordinary jurisdiction over all 
Catholics who have at least a quasi-domicile in his diocese, while 
the pastor has ordinary jurisdiction over the Catholics who have 
such domicile in his parish. 


CHILDREN LEAVING THE CONFESSIONAL BEFORE Priest CAN 
PRONOUNCE ABSOLUTION 


Question. It happened repeatedly in my first experience as confessor that 
children left the confessional before absolution was pronounced and it upset me. 
I called them back. In some cases I had the absolution proper partly pronounced, 
and I repeated the whole formula from the words: “Dominus noster,” etc. What 
is the best to do in those cases; should I have called them back and repeated the 
form of absolution? 

Neo-SAcERDOS. 


Answer. As the children go to confession and Holy Com- 
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munion at a very early age, it is but natural that the more timid 
ones may get confused and leave as soon as the priest has told them 
the penance. They forget about the act of contrition during which 
the priest recites the words of pardon. Though children may be 
ever so well instructed what to do, it will happen that, before they 
have become accustomed to the confessional by repeated practice, 
they get confused. If the priest notices their leaving while they 
are still inside the confessional, a word from the priest will hold 
them back. If they are so confused that they do not heed the 
priest speaking to them and leave in spite of his attempt to hold 
them back, it is sufficient to pronounce the short formula, “Ego te,” 
etc. It seems better to do this rather than publicly correct a child, 
because such reproof is liable to create a permanent dislike for the 
Sacrament of Penance. As long as the child is inside the church, 
it is sufficiently near enough to receive absolution. 

The absolution should not be repeated, unless it is doubted 
whether one did pronounce the essential formula. It may easily 
happen, either in a case like the above, or in cases where penitents 
interrupt the priest with some question after he started the absolu- 
tion prayer, that he does not remember whether he did or did not 
say the essential words of the form. In all cases of reasonable 
uncertainty (not scrupulosity) the formula should be repeated 
conditionally in order to make sure that the penitent is absolved. 
Where the validity of an action is concerned, doubt or probability 
avails nothing, for if, as in our example, the essential form was 
not pronounced the penitent is not absolved; good faith or bad faith 
would make no difference since facts alone decide the validity. 


TALKING ABOUT THE NEIGHBOR 


Question. Is there any need of paying much attention to the accusation 
made, as a rule, in the general statement that the penitent talked about neighbors? 
CoNnFESSARIUS. 
Answer. In the hearing of confessions the priest can fail either 
by excess or by defect, that is to say, he may delay a penitent longer 
than necessary by going into unnecessary details of some accusa- — 
tions, or he may fail by defect in sliding over all accusations no 
matter how incomplete, impose a penance and give absolution. The 
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temptation to fail by defect is far more frequent than that of sin- 
ning by excess, for human nature naturally inclines towards fol- 
lowing the road of least resistance, and it is a very easy way of 
hearing confessions if one merely imposes a penance and gives 
absolution. If that is all that is to be done in any confession, there 
is no need of a course in moral theology. If there are a great many 
confessions to be heard, for instance on a Saturday, it will of course 
be necessary to go as fast as good principle of the administration 
of this Sacrament will permit. 

The particular question raised concerning the accusation of 
talking about neighbors deserves some attention. As a rule, i 
is only outside of confession that the priest gets an opportunity to 
see how much harm is at times done by such, talk, and how it often 
makes the life of individuals and entire families miserable. Un- 
fortunately, there are many people, often among the so-called pious 
ones, who are so dense or ignorant that they never realize the harm 
they are doing, while these characters, who are so devoid of con- 
sideration for the feelings of others, are extremely sensitive when 
anything is said or done against themselves. Often when penitents 
accuse themselves of talking about their neighbors, it would not be 
superfluous to find out whether and how much harm they have 
done by their talk. We do not want to say that every unkind 
remark about others need be censured as a grievous sin, and there 
is hardly anybody altogether free from such faults, but all un- 
kindness and uncharitableness is bad and may easily go a step 
further into injustice against a fellow man, making his life 


unhappy. 


A Prirtst Is FREE To SEND Mass STIPENDS OUTSIDE THE 
Di1ocEsE WITHOUT THE PERMISSION OF THE BISHOP 


QuEsTION. May a priest who wishes to do so send some Mass stipends to a 
friend in another diocese where he has a very small parish in the country and 
hardly ever gets any stipends from his own parishioners? The reason why I am 
in doubt is because some priests told me that some years ago at a conference, at 
which I was not present, the bishop said something about Mass stipends to the 
effect that he wanted to be informed if any priest of the diocese wished to send 
stipends outside the diocese. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer. Canon 838 of the Code is quite clear on this point. It 
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says there that the priest may send stipends of Masses to other 
priests, provided he knows that they are absolutely reliable, and, 
if he does not know them, those priests must show him letters of 
recommendation from their own Ordinaries. Now, it is a recog- 
nized principle of law that no concession or liberty granted by the 
.Papal Law can be taken away or restricted by an authority inferior 
to the Supreme Pontiff. All this is certain from Canon Law. 
However, if greater certainty is desired, we have in the Acta Apos- 
tolicae Sedis (Vol. XIII, page 228) a case decided by the S. Con- 
gregation of the Council, February 19, 1921, which is as follows: 

In a certain ecclesiastical province there was a law passed by 
the Provincial Council which ruled that it was forbidden to send 
Mass stipends outside individual dioceses without the permission 
of the Ordinary of the diocese from which such stipends are to be 
sent. The question came up whether after the Code became law, 
the law of the Council was still valid. The discussion preceding the 
final decision of the S. Congregation states that even before the 
Code became law, priests were free to send Mass stipends to other 
priests, on the only condition that a decree of May 21, 1907, had 
demanded was that, when Mass stipends are sent to other dioceses, 
they should be sent to a priest in those dioceses through the Ordi- 
nary of that diocese, but the Ordinary of the priest who sends away 
stipends did not have to be asked for permission. The Code gives 
even more liberty in this matter, demanding only that the priest 
who sends away stipends knows the other priest to be absolutely 
trustworthy. 

Foundation Masses (of which there are very few in the United 
States), and Mass stipends given in favor of a pious or charitable 
institution, are under the special supervision of. the bishop, so that 
if these Masses cannot be said in their proper church or institution 
and have to be sent away, the bishop has authority to pass regu- 
lations concerning the transfer of such stipends. 





CANDIDATES FOR THE PRIESTHOOD Havinc No Proper 
BisHoP 





Question. My parents who live in Ireland let me go to the United States 
after having finished College in the old country, for I desired to study for the 
priesthood and spend my life as a priest in America. I am in a non-diocesan 
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seminary and after having finished my first year of theology, I am anxious to 
apply for adoption to a bishop of one of the Western dioceses. I am just 
twenty-two years of age. Must I first apply to the bishop of the home of my 
parents for permission to join a diocese in the United States, or can a bishop 
in this country adopt me for his diocese and ordain me without the consent of 


: in the old country? 
the bishop in the o y A SEMINARIAN. 


Answer. Ne layman can be received into the ranks of the clergy 
(by first tonsure) without the authority of his proper bishop, who 
either himself confers tonsure, or allows another bishop, by so-called 
dimissorial letters, to confer tonsure. 

It may happen, however, that a young man has no proper bishop 
according to the requirements of law. Domicile in a diocese deter- 
mines one’s proper bishop in the matter of ordinations. Children 
necessarily retain the domicile of their parents until they are twenty- 
one years of age, even though they are far away from the home of 
the parents. After twenty-one years of age they lose this domicile 
of their parents, if they are actually out of the place and do not 
intend to return there to live. It is therefore a fact, that the semi- 
narian in our case has no domicile anywhere, and therefore no proper 
bishop who can give him tonsure or authorize another bishop to 
do this. 

What is to be done in order that such a young man may be 
received into the ranks of the clergy? The Code is silent on this 
question. Hence the Committee of the Interpretation was asked 
to state who the proper bishop is in the matter of ordination for 
those who have no domicile, two other doubts concerning ordination 
. for another diocese being proposed at the same time. The com- 
mittee answered to the first of the questions: “Prout dubium ex- 
pomitur: est Episcopus loci in quo fit ordinatio, modo tamen ordi- 
nandus praevie acquirat. domicilium cum juramento ad normam 
Canonis 956.” It is evident that, if Rome should not be bothered 
in every case of this kind, some provision had to be made, for it 
happens quite frequently here in the United States that a young 
man has no canonical domicile. According to the answer, any 
bishop may adopt such a young man and ordain him, provided he 
acquires a domicile in the place. Now, it is evident that a student 
could not be expected to acquire a domicile by resider-e of ten 
years, for that would unreasonably delay his ordination. The only 
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other way pointed out in the Code for acquiring a domicile js 
actual residence in a place with the intention to stay there per- 
manently, unless something calls one away. All: canonists agree 
that from the first day that one moves to a place with the intention 
to stay there permanently he acquires the domicile. The intention 
must be manifested by some external sign proving it, as buying a 
home, a long lease, etc. In our case the intention is to be mani- 
fested by the oath to stay permanently in the diocese. 


Rev. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





Hiomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of November 


SERMON MATTER FROM THE FATHERS 
By the Very Rev. Hucu Pops, O.P., S.T.M. 


FoREWORD 


Most of us are too busy to read the Fathers of the Church; yet 
it has come to all of us from time to time when reading our Brev- 
iary, or perhaps looking up some theological question apropos of 
which the opinions of various Fathers are cited, to feel a twinge of 
regret that we are not more familiar with their writings. 

We propose, month by month, to set down certain passages from 
the Fathers on the Creed. We all have to preach on the Creed 
and at times find it difficult—we will not say to secure new material, 
for that is not wanted—but new ways of putting the old familiar 
truths. It may sound paradoxical but as a matter of fact the 
Fathers will hardly suggest to us new ways of presenting the old 
truths. What we note as we read various Sermons De Symbolo 
by St. Augustine, St. Cyril of Jerusalem and others is that they are 
so extraordinarily simple in their expositions. At first sight we 
fancy there is nothing in them. Yet an experienced Catechist 
knows that his greatest difficulty is to be sufficiently simple! 

The term “Father of the Church” can be taken to include any 
ecclesiastical writer of antiquity as well as any Saint down to a 
certain period. Thus St. John Damascene who died in A. D. 753 
is generally regarded as the last of the Greek Fathers, while St. 
Bernard who died in A. D, 1158 is taken as the last Latin Father. 
We shall not hesitate, however, to quote freely from St. Thomas 
Aquinas, died 1274, by reason of the unique position he occupies. 


OF THE CREEDS IN GENERAL 


. Why we have Creeds at all. 
Faith and Reason called for in our belief. 
Why we must know and study the Creed. 
. The Creeds can only be drawn up by the authority of the Supreme 
Pontiff. 
65 
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I. Wuy WE Have “Creeps” 


“Listen, children, to the ‘Rule of Faith’ which we call ‘the Creed,’ 
And when you have heard it write it in your hearts and say it 
daily to yourselves. Before you fall asleep, before you go on a 
walk, fortify yourselves with this Creed. Do not write it down 
so as to be able to read it off, but merely as a reminder lest per- 
chance a poor memory should rob you of what you diligently took _ 
down; let your memories, however, be your book. Now what you 
are going to hear is what you have to believe, and what you believe 
you must openly confess with your lips. For the Apostle says: 
‘With the heart we believe unto justice, but with the mouth con- 
fession is made unto salvation’ (Rom. x:10). This is the Creed, 
which you are to repeat and to profess. Now the words of the 
Creed which you hear are scattered indeed in the Scripture, but 
here in the Creed they are collected together in compendious form 
so as not to burden the slow memories of us men, also, too, that 


every man may be able to say it and may be able to hold to what he 
believes.”’ * 


If. FaitH AND REASON CALLED For IN Our BELIEFS 


“Do not think that we say these things are only to be received 
by faith; they are also to be asserted by reason. For indeed it is 
not safe to commit these things to bare faith without reason, since 
assuredly truth cannot be without reason. And therefore he who 
has received these things fortified by reason, can never lose them; 
whereas he who receives them without proofs, by an assent to a 
simple statement of them, can neither keep them safely, nor be 
certain if they are true. Because he who believes too readily also 
yields readily. But he who has sought reason for those things 
which he has believed and received, then—as though bound by 
chains of reason itseli—can never be torn away nor separated from 
those things which he hath believed. And therefore according as 
anyone is more anxious in demanding a reason, by so much will 
he be the firmer in preserving his faith.” * 


1St. Augustine, De Symbolo, Sermo ad Catechumenos, I. P. L. x1: 628. 

2 The Clementine Recognitions, ii:59. This passage must of course be read 
with care. The Clementine Recognitions are spurious though very much used 
by the Fathers of the Church. The true meaning will be best seen in the fol- 
lowing passage. 
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Ill. Wuy We Must Know anp Stupy THE CREED’ 


“Although we hope to reign in everlasting righteousness we yet 
cannot be saved from this present wicked world unless, striving for 
our neighbor’s salvation, too, we profess by word of mouth the 
faith we bear in our hearts. And if we would not have that faith 
tarnished in any sort by the deceitful wiles of heretical persons we 
have to watch cautiously and devoutly. 

“Now the Catholic faith is set before the faithful in the Creed 
and by them committed to memory in as brief a form as the sub- 
ject allows. This is for the sake of beginners new-born in Christ 
and not yet grown strong through diligent and devout-minded 
handling of and acquaintance with the Sacred Scriptures. For 
such men is here expressed in a few words what they have to 
believe. But this has to be developed at much greater length for 
those who are proficient and who are climbing up to Divine teach- 
ing after starting from the solid basis of humility and the love 
of God. 

-“But heretics have often striven to shroud their insidious poison 
in the Creed’s brief formulas; consequently the Divine mercy op- 
poses them by means of spiritual men who have merited from the 
Lord’s revelation not simply to accept and believe the Catholic 
faith enshrined in those formulas but even to know and understand 
it; for it is written ‘Unless ye believe ye shall not understand.” 


IV. Tue Creeps CAN OnNty BE Drawn Up By THE AUTHORITY 
OF THE SUPREME PONTIFF 


“In all the Creeds the same doctrine of the faith is taught. But 
people need to be more diligently instructed in the truths of their 
faith when errors arise, otherwise the faith of simple folk might 
be corrupted by heretics. Hence it is that several Creeds have been 
published ; the only difference between them is that in one we have . 
a fuller explanation of something that was only implicitly stated 
in an earlier one, and this is simply due to the assaults of heretics. 
This shows us that the publishing of a Creed belongs to him alone 


8St. Augustine, De Fide et Symbolo, I. P. L. xl, 181. 

*This is the Greek version of Isaias vii:9 and is frequently so quoted by 
St. — It is only when we believe that our understanding is really 
awakened. 
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who has authority finally to determine what pertains to the faith, 
so that it may be held unshakenly by all. This authority is the 
Supreme Pontiff. Thus the Lord said to Peter whorn He appointed 
to be the Supreme Pontiff, ‘I have prayed for thee, Peter, that thy 
faith fail not, and thou being converted confirm thy brethren’ 
(Luke xxii: 32). The reason is that the faith of the whole Church 
must be one, as the Apostle puts it: “That ye all say the same 
things and that there be no schisms among you’ (I Cor. 1:10). 
This oneness in the faith could not be preserved unless questions 
arising concerning the faith were decided by the one who is head 
of the whole Church so that his decision may be held by the entire 
Church. . 

“Whence it is that it belongs solely to the authority of the Su- 
preme Pontiff to publish a new edition of the Creed, precisely indeed 
as do all other things which concern the whole Church, for example 
the summoning of a General Council.’’® 


The First Article of the Creed 


I. Preliminary: of the need of an instructed faith. 
il. Of the Nature of God. 
III. God is Almighty. 
“T BELIEVE IN Gop, THE FATHER, ALMIGHTY, CREATOR OF 
HEAVEN AND EarTH” 


I. Aw INSTRUCTED FAITH 


(a) “I know your faith, the faith, that is, of this great multi- 
tude here present; through even the faith of those who are not 
present, but yet have the faith. I know the faith of these latter 
is so robust regarding the Gospel truth that they have no need of 
my explanations! He, however, who knows how to defend these 
truths may be more learned, but he has not therefore deeper faith. 
He has the faith and he has the gift of defending the faith. An- 
other man has not the same gift or facility or learning, but still 
he has the faith. And a man who knows how to defend the faith 
is needful to those who are tottering in the faith, not to believers. 
For when we defend the faith we heal the wounds caused by doubt 


5 St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 2da. 2dae. qu. I, art. IX and X. 
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or infidelity. Consequently a defender of the faith is a good 
physician; but then you are not sick with unbelief.”° 


“The believers will say: thanks be to Thee, O Lord, we have 
heard what is true, we have believed what is true, we have hoped 
for what is true, now we see what is true. And unbelievers will 
say: How is it that we did not believe? How is it that what we 
read we took for a lie? Thus to punishment will be added con- 
fusion, and to trustfulness a reward.” 


(b) “We see certain Doctors of the Church disputing some- 
times about points which in no sense touch the faith whichever view 
is upheld, sometimes, however, about points which do indeed touch 
the faith but concerning which there has so far been no decision 
given by the Church. But when once such points are decided by 
the authority of the Universal Church a man would be a heretic 
were he obstinately to withstand such a decision. This authority 
resides principally in the Supreme Pontiff: as the Decretals express 
it, ‘Whenever a question touching the faith comes up for discus- 
sion I think that our Brethren in the Episcopate should refer the 
matter to Peter alone, that is to the Author of his name and honor; 
neither Jerome nor Augustine nor any of the Holy Doctors upholds 
his own opinion against His authority.’ Thus Pelagius in his 
Exposition of the Creed says: ‘This, most holy Father, is the faith 
which we learned in the Catholic Church. If we have expressed 
anything unskillfully or uncautiously we desire it to be corrected 
by you who hoid Peter’s faith and Peter’s See. And if our ex- 
position is approved by your Apostolic judgment then any man 
who blames me proves himself either ignorant or malicious, he 
shows that he is not a Catholic, not that I am a heretic.’ ’”* 


II. Gop 


“The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is confined to no one place 
nor is He less than the heavens. Rather are ‘the heavens the work 
of His fingers’ and ‘the whole earth is held in the hollow of His 
hand’ (Isaias xl: 12). Nor deem the sun brighter than He or equal 

®St. Augustine, Sermo, ccxl:1; P. L. xxxviii: 1131. 


7St. Augustine, Sermo ccxxxv:4; P. L. xxxviii: 1119. 
8St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, 2da. 2dae. qu. xi: 2 ad 3m. 
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to Him. Must not He who fashioned the sun from the outset be 
immeasurably greater and brighter than it? He foresees the future; 
He is mightier than all things; He knows all things and does what 
He wills. He depends not on antecedents nor consequences, nor 
on nativities, chance or fate. In all things is He perfect and in 
Himself possesses every conceivable excellence. He neither wanes 
nor waxes, but is ever and always the same. It is He who has 
prepared the sinner’s chastisement, the just man’s crown.” ® 





























III. Atmicuty Gop 





“I believe in God, the Father, Almighty. How quickly we can 
say it, and yet how tremendous it is! He is God, and He is Father: 
God by power, Father by goodness. How blessed are we who find 
the Lord is our Father! Let us believe in Him therefore and let 
us promise ourselves all good things from His mercy, for He is 
Almighty. That is why we believe in God, the Father, Almighty, 
And let none say: ‘He can’t forgive me my sins!’ How can the 
Almighty not forgive you your sins? Do you answer, ‘because I 
have sinned so much’? If you do, I answer, ‘But He is Almighty’! 
Will you say, ‘I have committed such sins that I cannot be freed nor 
cleansed from them’? I shall continue to say, ‘But He is Al- 
mighty.’ Reflect on what you say in the Psalm, ‘Bless the Lord, 
O my soul, and never forget all He hath done for thee. He for- 
giveth all thy iniquities, He healeth all thy diseases’ (Ps. cii: 2-3). 
It is for this His Omnipotence is necessary for us. And for the 
Universe of creation this same Omnipotence was necessary if it 
was to be created. God, then, is Almighty in making things great 
and small; Almighty in making things of heaven and earth, things 
mortal and immortal; spiritual and corporeal; visible and invisible. 
He is mighty in things mighty, not trifling in things trifling. And 
last of all He is Almighty in doing everything He wants to do. 
Yet I will tell you what He cannot do: He cannot die; He cannot 
sin, nor lie nor be deceived. These things He cannot do because 
if He could then He would not be Almighty.” *° 

“Many try to argue that God is not Omnipotent. They do not 









9St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, iv: 5. 
10 St. Augustine, Sermo ccxiii:1; P. L. xxxviii: 1060. 
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say this in so many words but their teachings show that this is 
really what they mean. For when they say that there is a nature 
which Almighty God did not create, a nature that is from which 
He fabricated this world—which they allow is beautifully arranged 
—they are really denying that God is Almighty since they do not 
allow that He could have made the world unless He made use of 
some nature already in existence and which God had not made. 
The truth is that they are misled by seeing house-builders and 
other craftsmen who cannot produce anything unless they have 
already existing material at hand. . . . Whereas, of course, noth- 
ing can exist of which God was not the Creator since He is Al- 
mighty. For even when He makes something out of something 
else, as when He fashioned man out of the slime of-the earth, yet 
He did not make him out of something which He had not made, 
for the very earth whose slime He used He had made out of 
nothing. . . . Wherefore we are most justified in believing that 
God made everything out of nothing, since even if the world were 
made out of already existing material yet that same material was 


made out of nothing, so that by God’s orderly endowment there 
should be first the capacity for receiving divers forms and then all 
things should receive their due form. We say this lest some should 
fancy that Scripture says contradictory things when it is written 
both that God made all things and also that the world was made 
out of formless material.”" 


11St. Augustine, De Fide et Symbolo, ii, P, L. x1: 182-3. 








ALL SAINTS’ DAY 
The Saint—The True Christian 


By the Rev. MicHaEL A. CHAPMAN 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The phenomena of Sainthood a wonder to the 
world: 
1—The world’s hatred of sanctity. 
2—Sanctity the normal life to which man ts called. 
3—All Catholics called to be Saints. 
Conclusion—Follow the Saints, that with them you may 
judge the world. 
“And others had trial of mockeries and stripes, moreover also of bands and 
prisons. They were stoned, they were cut asunder, they were tempted, they 
were put to death by the sword, they wandered about in sheepskins, in goat- 


skins, being in want, distressed, afflicted: Of whom the world was not worthy” 
(Hebrews xi: 36-38). 


The phenomena of Sainthood have been the wonder and stupe- 


faction of the world in all ages and among all people. That men 
could die for an ideal the world can understand, but when it sees 
men and women and children living for an ideal it is lost in amaze- 
ment. It is the peculiarity of the Catholic Church that she canon- 
izes men and women for their lives rather than for their deaths. 
The fact that many of her Saints were martyrs is merely the com- 
ment of the world on the sort of lives they lived. For while the 
world wonders at the manifestations of sanctity, the world almost 
always kills the person who exhibits them. And the reason for this 
is easy to understand when you consider that the world is a world 
of sin, a creation all out of joint with its Creator, a condition of 
abnormality and alienation from the life of God, while the Saint is 
one who is living from day to day in vital union with God, and so 
while his life is really the only normal and healthy life, it is at the 
same time in all its acts, yes, in its very being, diametrically opposed 
to the life and standards of the world. 

It will enable us to keep this Festival a little better, and to honor 
the’ Saints to some purpose, and perhaps to imitate them more 
closely, if we stop to think about this more carefully. 

It sometimes seems strange, as we read the Epistles in our 
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prayer books, to see the Christians of such and such a place 
addressed as “the Saints who are at Ephesus” or “the Saints who 
are at Colosse.”’ But you will remember that in the early ages of 
the Church the word “Saint” meant simply a Christian. So St. 
Paul again and again tells the people to whom he writes that they 
are “called to be Saints” meaning of course that they are members 
of the Catholic Church on earth, just as those of their friends who 
had undergone martyrdom were members of the Catholic Church 
in heaven. The idea of a Saint as a person of peculiar sanctity had 
not yet arisen. And the reason why the word could be used as it 
was in those early days was because the primitive Catholics real- 
ized their position as baptized Christians more fully than we do. 
The separation of the Christian from the world about him was 
very real. In the midst of the Pagan no less than the Jewish world 
they were marked men, marked off from their fellows, and even 
from those of their own families who were unbaptized, no less by 
the sign on their foreheads than by the sort of lives that they led. 
There were, for example, certain places to which they could not 
go, certain things they could not do, simply because they were 
Christians. The idol temples were forbidden them. The usual sac- 
rifices to the gods in the household, at morning and evening, end 
at every meal, were things which they abhorred. I need only re- 
mind you of how many an early Christian won the martyr’s crown 
through refusing to offer the customary sacrifice of an handful of 
incense before the statue of the Emperor. The espousal of the 
Catholic Faith meant to them the changing of the tenor and habit 
of their whole lives. And this could not pass unnoticed by those 
about them. It was the Church’s claim to be the one and only true 
religion, it was the Christian’s belief that outside the Church sal- 
vation could not be, it was the refusal to worship any other god,, 
or conform to any other ritual, which drew upon the infant Church 
the wrath of a dying heathendom. And the thing that made the 
world so mad against the Christians was that the world was wrong 
and they were right, the world was corrupt and they at least were 
striving after purity and righteousness, the world was abnormal, 
and they were showing it how men and women were meant to live. 


And what was that life of sanctity which the world hated so 
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bitterly? Nothing more than the life which man was made to live, 
nothing more than the normal existence of the world, nothing more 
than what man was best adapted to and best fashioned for, and in 
which he should find his best usefulness and happiness. When I 
say that the life of the Saints is the normal life I mean that ex- 
actly. For what other reason does the Church at the very outset 
of Christian experience place her children on a par, so far as is 
possible, with mankind before the Fall? Regeneration, the re- 
moval of Original Sin, in order that we may start without a handi- 
cap to live the sort of life for which we were made, a life of 
happiness and usefulness and free development in the love and 
service of Almighty God. That is what our First Parents were 
created for, to be happy and useful and to worship Him in perfect 
integrity and purity in this life, in order that after their probation 
here they might enjoy Him forever in the Life to come. But Sin 
entered the world, and warped the nature that had fallen, and 
brought into the world along with it all those abnormalities, such 
as work, and sickness, and death, things that were never meant to 
be the lot of mankind, things we were never made to endure. We, 
upon whose poor weak shoulders rest the weight of centuries and 
generations of sin and wrong living, find it hard to realize that man 
is not really adapted to anything but holiness. Man was made 
upright in the beginning because it was not in his pristine nature 
to grovel. His hands were made to be clasped in prayer and raised 
_to God in worship, and when they are used to grasp at gold or to 
clutch at the fleeting pleasures of the flesh they are being violently 
deflected from their purpose, that purpose for which they were 
adapted, they are being used in an abnormal manner. Man’s mind 
was made to know God, his heart to love God. As someone has 
said, “Man was made to love only the Infinite, and that is why, 
when we love, that which we love seems so perfect in our eyes.” 
Or again, we can never find real happiness in sin, because we were 
not made to find happiness except in virtue. Try as we will we 
cannot content ourselves with sin. We may intoxicate ourselves for 
a while with some wild excitement, but we know perfectly well that 
it’s no use, we can’t be happy so long as our conscience is afraid. 
So the Church sets forth the life of holiness as the normal life 
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purity as the normal thing, honesty as the usual and expected 
course of life’s transactions, prayer as the regular expression of 
all that is best and noblest in our intellectual life, virtue as positive 
and sin as negative, abnormal, and unusual. All this, I need not 
observe, is clean contrary to the world and its standards and prac- 
tice. And when the world finds men and women living such a life, 
finding such happiness, attaining. such virtue, it calls them Saints 
and kills them as quickly as possible, because the world likes to 
think that its way is the right and normal and regular way of 
life, yet deep down in its heart it knows it is not. 

Now we must never forget that a Saint, such Saints as we today 
venerate and honor, is simply a faithful Christian, one who goes to 
church and receives the Sacraments regularly and lives the life of 
grace in such a manner as to be found worthy to receive the favors 
of God in heroic measure. The Saints were what they were simply 
by their faithful use of the same means of grace as are placed at 
- our disposal. I hope that you will never forget this, because it is 
the secret which, once learned, will make saints even of you and 
me. That most of the Saints were martyred was, as I said in 
beginning, an exigency of the time, and was a natural consequence 
of the literal way that they practiced their religion. You and I, 
doing the same things they did would not be likely to be haled 
before the judgment seat and sentenced to be burned, or sawed 
asunder, or thrown to the wild beasts. But that does not make it 
any the less incumbent upon us to do the things that they did, such 
as saying our prayers and making our Communions and living quiet 
and pure and honest and peaceable lives, suffering pain gently, 
enduring adversity bravely, and, so far as lies in us, helping those 
about us to do the same. You see what I mean? What I have just | 
said would be a rather good definition of a Saint, would it not? 
And it would be an equally good definition of what is expected of 
every good Catholic. They are one and the same thing! Not only 
in the days past, when to own the faith of Christ Crucified meant 
sooner or later to be summoned to martyrdom, but today, in our 
own time and our own place, the call to be a Catholic Christian and 
the call to be a Saint are identical. 

That is why the Church gives us this great and beautiful Festival 
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to help and encourage us. Because we are fellow citizens with the 
Saints in Heaven, because we are called to tread the same way of 
holiness that they trod so heroically, because we too have reserved 
in heaven for us the same crown of immortal glory that now glit- 
ters on their deathless brows, we are promised the same Beatific 
Vision which they now enjoy. And that we may not faint at the 
great task which is before us the Church gives us today that great 
vision of those who have finished their course, who have used the 
grace which is offered to us, and upon whom we look as our help- 
ers in the struggle. What struggle? Why, the same struggle 
against the world, the flesh, and the devil, in which they, by God’s 
grace, were victors. They are one with us in that mystical com- 
munion and fellowship into which the grace of God knits and 
unites us, one with us in their baptism, one with us as we kneel at 
the altar to receive the same Bread with which they were fed, one 
with us in the One Lord and the One Faith, and one with us also 
in that hatred which the world will not fail to mete out to who- 
ever seeks to run counter to its ways and methods, since the world 


with all its splendor and greatness is still unworthy of the least 
of God’s chosen ones. 


You remember that our Divine Lord said that the Saints would 
judge the world? Perhaps we may see now how that is to be. For 
the Saints have found and followed the true standard of life, they 
have reached, by the help of God, the true orientation and perspec- 
tive, so they can judge with the judgment of God in that great day. 
It ought to be our prayer that when that day of wrath shall come 
upon the world, when the sifting is at hand and the powers of 
heaven are shaken, and the world appears in its true light, warped 
and abnormal and corrupt, we may be the judges of it, not the 
judged in it. We can be—we must be. God makes it possible 
for us, the Saints help us by their prayers. We know ourselves, 
however deeply fallen, to be capable of holiness, called to it as our 
inheritance. So we thank God for the good example of all these 
His Saints whom we venerate today—so we rise up and witness to 
our high calling, so we claim the promises and the graces of the 
Saints, and strive day by day to live the life to which we are sum- 
moned. So shall we be in the world and yet not of the world. So 
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shall we live the life which we are meant to live, the only life that 
can bring us true happiness here and now, and give us the pledge 
of an eternity of happiness hereafter. 


TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Frequent Communion 
By the Rev. T. SiatTeEr, S.J. 


“I am the bread of life” (John, vi: 48). 


SYNOPSIS—1. Spiritual life—its divine food. 


2. Holy Communion supplies this divine food—it should be taken 
daily—falling away from early practice. Decree of Pius X 
—conditions for daily Communion. 


3.—Dispositions for frequent Communion. 
Spiritual Communion. 

1. In these words, manifestly, Our Lord does not speak of the 
temporal life of man here on earth. He goes on to say that one 
who eats of this bread will not die, but that he shall live forever. 
He is clearly speaking then of life everlasting, of the supernatural 
life of the soul which is given to man by God’s grace. It is of 
this life that on another occasion Our Lord said that He had come 
“that they may have life and may have it more abundantly.” (John 
x, 10). One of the reasons why He came on earth was that He 
might merit for us His grace and communicate it to us for the 
forgiveness of sin and for the attainment of life everlasting. The 
chief means by which He communicates His grace to us and thereby 
gives and preserves the spiritual life of our souls are the Sacraments. 
We receive that life in Baptism, the Sacrament of regeneration, of a 
new birth, whereby we become sons of God—“who are born not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God.” (John I, 13). We then obtain the right to call God “Our 
Father” and as God’s children, we obtain a right to our Father’s 
inheritance, to enter our Father’s house, and to make it our home 
with the rest of God’s family for evermore. There will, too, be a 
family likeness between God and His children. ‘We shall be like 
to Him because we shall see Him as He is”; we shall by grace even 
be “partakers of the divine nature.” 

All kinds of life, vegetative, sentiment and intellectual, require 
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food. By taking in food living things preserve their life, grow 
stronger until they. come to maturity and then decay and die. The 
spiritual life of grace requires food like the lower forms of life. 
By taking in food it increases and becomes stronger. There is an 
important difference between the life of grace and the lower forms 
- of life. The life of grace does not attain to full maturity while on 
earth; but when death comes it leaps forth “springing up into life 
everlasting.” 

2. In other respects the life of divine grace is like other forms 
of life and needs food. As it is divine, even a participation of the 
divine nature, its food must also be divine. Our Lord has provided 
for this by instituting the Blessed Eucharist, in which He Himself 
comes to the baptised Christian, unites Himself to his soul, strength- 
ens it and nourishes it with abundant graces, as earthly food 
strengthens and nourishes the body. For this reason He chose 
the accidents of bread and wine and made them the outward sign 
of the inward grace which is given in this the greatest of all 
Sacraments. 

Living things normally take food every day. According to the 
intention of Our Lord in this point too the life of grace was to 
reseinble the lower forms of life. This we gather from the practice 
of the first Christians at Jerusalem, who, we read “were persevering 
in the doctrine of the apostles and in the communication of the 
breaking of bread and in prayers.” (Acts II, 42). In the prayer, 
too, which He composed for the use of His followers, Our Lord 
teaches us to ask for daily Communion in the words—“Give us this 
day our daily bread.” Without doubt food for the body is also 
comprehended in this petition, but the Fathers of the Church all but 
unanimously interpret it as referring principally to Holy Commun- 
ion. It is not necessary to dwell long on the causes which led to a 
general falling away from the early practice of the Church in this 
matter. The faith of many grew weak and the charity of many 
more waxed cold until at last the Church was forced to make a 
general law which obliged all the faithful who had come to years 
of discretion to receive Holy Communion at least once a year and 
that at Easter or thereabouts. Together with loose practice in 
the reception of Holy Communion false views as to the reason of 
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its institution by Our Lord were widely prevalent. Many taught 
that Holy Communion was a reward for virtue, and they vied 
with one another in laying down rigorous conditions to be fulfilled 
before anyone could be admitted to Holy Communion oftener than 
once a year. Days spent in special preparation were considered 
necessary for its worthy reception. The Church endeavored to 
keep before the minds of the faithful the true reason why Christ 
Our Lord instituted the Blessed Sacrament. It was that the faithful 
might derive from its strength to overcome their sensual passions, 
a means of cleansing themselves from the stains of daily faults, and 
of avoiding those more grievous falls which poor human nature is 
liable to unless it is preserved from them by special help from God. 
Controversy was especially rife about the dispositions of soul which 
were considered necessary for the frequent reception of Holy Com- 
munion. Few were considered fit to receive Holy Communion 
daily. All these doubts and controversaries were settled by the 
Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Council issued by the 
order of Pope Pius X on the 20th of December, 1905. It is the 
duty of the clergy frequently to explain to their flocks the chief 
practical provisions of this Decree. First of all it lays down the 
general proposition that frequent and daily Communion, as a thing 
most earnestly desired by Christ Our Lord, and by the Catholic 
Church, should be open to all the faithful, of whatever rank and 
condition of life; so that no one who is in a state of grace, and who 
approaches this holy table with a right and devout intention, can be 
lawfully hindered therefrom. So that there are two principal con- 
ditions to be fulfilled by one who wishes to receive Holy Communion 
daily. The first condition is that he be not conscious of mortal sin. 
It was of this condition that St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians: 
“Let a man prove himself, and so let him eat of that bread.” Ii 

he is conscious that he has committed mortal sin since his last — 
confession he must obtain forgiveness of it by receiving valid 
absolution in the Sacrament of Penance. If he receive Holy Com- 
munion in a state of mortal sin, “he eateth and drinketh judgment to 
himself not discerning the body of the Lord.” It is indeed desirable 
that one who wishes to go frequently to Holy Communion should 
as far as possible be free from deliberate venial sin, but still this 
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is not a necessary condition for frequent and daily Communion; 
it is sufficient if he be free from mortal sin. 

The second condition is that he must have a right intention, 
According to the Decree this right intention consists in this: that 
he who approaches the holy table should do so not out of routine or 
vainglory or human respect, but for the purpose of pleasing God, 
of being more closely united with Him by charity, and of seeking 
this divine remedy for his weakness and defects. In other words 
he must be influenced by a spiritual and supernatural motive for 
wishing to go frequently to Communion, not by a merely natural 
motive. 

Moreover the confessor’s advice should be asked so that the 
practice of frequent Communion may be accompanied with greater 
safety and more abundant fruit. 

3. No one who realizes that in Holy Communion he receives 
Jesus Christ Himself would dream of approaching this Sacrament 
without due preparation or without making a suitable thanksgiving 
after receiving it. Reverence for Our Lord demands that. It would 
be a great spiritual misfortune if anyone allowed familiarity with 
Holy Communion to make him negligent either in his preparation 
or thanksgiving. Better go to Holy Communion less frequently 
and with due preparation than frequently without the proper prepa- 
ration. Moreover the Sacraments give greater grace to those who — 
are better disposed to receive them. Just as dry wood catches fire 
immediately when a match is applied to it, while it is very difficult 
to get wet wood to burn, so the soul that is well disposed for the 
reception of Holy Communion quickly catches the fire of divine 
charity, while the soul that is unprepared remains cold and listless. 

This duty of making a suitable preparation and thanksgiving in 
receiving Holy Communion is insisted on in the Decree on frequent 
Communion already alluded to. “Care is to be taken,” it says, 
“that Holy Commuion be preceded by serious preparation, and 
followed by a suitable thanksgiving, according to each one’s 
strength, circumstances and duties.” If this is done as right feeling 
and the wish of the Church require, the practice of frequent and 
daily Communion will be found to bring with it all those graces 
and helps of which Our Lord intended it to be the vehicle. It will 
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cleanse us from venial sins, cool the ardor of passion and make 
jt comparatively easy to keep God’s commandments and avoid 


grievous sin, 

If we have not the opportunity of frequently receiving Holy 
Communion, or if our duties prevent us from availing ourselves 
of the opportunity, we can to some extent compensate for this by 
making a devout spiritual Communion. A spiritual Communion 
consists in putting ourselves in the proper dispositions for receiving 
Holy Communion sacramentally as far as possible and eliciting an 
ardent desire to receive Our Lord. He is anxious to come to us 
and He seconds such desires by granting abundant graces and 
blessings in answer to them. 


TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Growth of the Church 
By the Rt. Rev. Mser. C. F. THomMas 


SYNOPSIS: 1—Reason for placing the Gospel on this Sunday—E-xplanation 
of the transfer from the Sixth Sunday after Epiphany. 
2—The Gospel is descriptive of the intrinsic power of the Church 
and its teachings—growth and development rather from 
within than from without—how ideas grow and become 
potent. 


3—By these parables Our Lord wanted to show the divine forces 
at work in» His Church and truth. How the small and 
insignificant beginnings resulted in greatness and gran- 
deur—Examples from the first ages of the Church—and 
from our own country. The development in the United 
States has been not only numerical, but the Church has 
succeeded in obtaining a hold on the minds and hearts 
of our separated brethren, who admire her, and are 
forced to admit her power for good and peace. 

4—Conclusion—duties. Pride and reverence in the Church— 
glory in membership in her communion. Love her, too— 
fidelity to her laws and directions as a result of the 
pride we should feel in her. 


The Sundays of the Ecclesiastical Year are divided into the four 
Sundays of Advent; six Sundays after Epiphany; the three Sun- 
days preceding Lent; the seven Sundays of Lent, including Easter; 
five Sundays after Easter together with the Sunday after the Feast 
of the Ascension and that of Pentecost; and twenty-four Sundays 
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after Pentecost. The arrangement of the Sundays after Epiphany 
and after Pentecost is made according to the feast of Easter, which 
is a movable feast—that is, which comes sometimes earlier, and 
sometimes later. If it comes earlier, there are observed fewer than 
the six regular Sundays after Epiphany, and more than twenty- 
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four Sundays after Pentecost. This present year (1921) the 

falling of Easter on March 27th rendered it possible to observe 

only three Sundays after Epiphany, and thus made it necessary to 

have twenty-seven Sundays after Pentecost. A selection from the 
' Epistles and Gospels is placed for each Sunday of the year; so that 
: this year the three extra Sundays after Pentecost would have no 
i 


special Epistle or Gospel were it not for the rule which directs that 
{ when extra Sundays have ta be put after Pentecost, before the first 
Sunday of Lent arrives, the Epistle and Gospel are to be taken from 
the Sundays that had to be passed over after Epiphany. This year 
the selections which you find for the fourth Sunday after Epiphany 
were read and explained on the twenty-fourth Sunday after Pente- 
cost, (Oct. 30); those for the fifth Sunday after Epiphany were 
read last Sunday (Nov. 6); and those for the sixth Sunday after 
Epiphany are appointed for today—the twenty-sixth Sunday after 
Pentecost. 


Meaning of the Two Parables 





The Gospel for today, then, which you will find in your prayer- 
book on the page marked for the sixth Sunday after Epiphany, is 
from the thirteenth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel in which 
chapter the Evangelist records for us seven parables spoken by Our 
Blessed Lord regarding and descriptive of His Kingdom—the 
Church; and in these parables we are given as He Himself saw 
the development, nature, and working of His Church. The par- 
ticular parables mentioned in today’s Gospel are those of the mus- 
tard-seed and of the leaven. These two really present the same 
ideas and teich the same truth and convey the intrinsic power by 
and through which the Church lives and works. 

Perhaps you have never seen the mustard-seed or the tree or 
bush which comes from it. Our Lord referred to it because it was 
familiar to His hearers or the bushes were plentiful around the 
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place at which He spoke. But you have seen other seeds, tiny little 
things, and wondered how they could develop into great trees. 
You know that tall oaks from little acorns grow. You certainly 
know that a drop or two of some liquids produces fermentation, 
and that a little piece of yeast works through a mass of dough and 
makes good bread. In all these there is latent a power which pro- 
duces great effects; and unless you had studied or were instructed, 
you would not believe it possible that such tiny seeds or ingredients 
could bring about great results. Yet every day, if we only stopped 
and thought, we would notice what after all is an ordinary happen- 
ing. Growth and development are rather from a force within and 
not because of any essential power from without. 


The Ideas of Love and Civil and Religious Liberty 


A little idea is infused into our youthful minds. When we were 
children, we were told that we must love God. We learned that 
by heart; it was always present to us. At first we did not realize 
what a big thing that thought was; we did not take in all that it 
meant, nor all that it was going to do in our lives. But by degrees 
the thought became clearer, the truth became brighter, our privilege 
or duty became evident; and we let that truth or thought work all 
its power in us until it grew to be our aim, our inspiration and our 
rule of conduct. And our lives have been just, holy, pure, modest, 
righteous and Christian. 

The idea of civil and religious liberty was first implanted in our 
country when under the protection of Lord Baltimore the Catholic 
colony of Maryland was founded in the year 1634. Men had 
scarcely dreamed of such. And when it first saw the light, it was 
only a little thing, and it was opposed and ridiculed and 
despised. But it had in itself the germ of a mighty truth. It had © 
the power to grow into large dimensions and strength. It was 
incorporated into the Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States; and has since that time, in spite of 
some adversities or set-backs, become a settled policy of this republic 
of ours, and promises to influence the whole world. 
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The Church and Her Influence Are Spread Through an Interna] 
Force | 


Now Our Lord wanted to show His Apostles and the crowd that 
listened to Him that the truth He brought to mankind from Heaven 
—that the Church or religious society which He was establishing, 
was apparently a little seed; or rather was such as would not at 
first attract any great notice from the world; that men would 
despise it, turn from it with contempt; would wonder how it could 
reform the world as He contended it would, or how it could exer- 
cise any influence for human happiness and peace; and yet silently, 
with its inherent force, with its innate power it would work its way 
until the world would finally become cognizant of its strong 
vitality, its beneficent fruits, of its winning personality and inde- 
structible power for untold good and solid civilization. 


The force by which Christ’s Church grows to strength and 
influence and God’s truth prevails, is divine. The virtue by which 
the little seed and leaven produce wondrous effects is inherent and 
comes from the Great Creator who infused it when His Omnipo- 
tence brought all things from nothing. Our Blessed Saviour told 
His Apostles that when, in compliance with His commission to 
them, they would carry His message and preach the Gospel before 
princes and in the synagogues it would not be so much they who 
would speak, but the Holy Ghost would speak in them. Men might 
toil, evangelists would preach, Apostles would enlighten, mission- 
aries would extend the kingdom, saints would edify; but it would 
be God Himself Who would fructify and increase. Princes would 
rage, princes decree vain things, the world would oppose and 
wicked men would raise up innumerable obstacles; but the Spirit 
of truth, light and strength would conquer all. 


The Church in the First Centuries 


Study what you have learned about the beginnings of the Catho- 
lic Church; what a small and insignificant origin it had. When 
Our Lord ascended into Heaven, about one hundred and twenty 
comprised the brethren. And they were not conspicuous for any 
bravery and magnificent attainments. Compare them with the 
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mighty Roman Empire into which they were thrown and sent by 
the Divine Master for the Empire’s evangelization. That Empire 
was to exercise all its might and wealth, all its malice and hatred 
against the humble and lowly body of the Apostles and their com- 
panions. It was to hold the infant Church up to ridicule, oppro- 
brium, exile, persecution and death. It was to endeavor to crush 
out all the vitality and power which it might assume to wield and 
to clam. You have not been ignorant of the struggle which the 
Church had to bear, nor of the immense odds against it. But at 
the end of the second century, Tertullian, one of the first Christian 
writers, thus addressed the Roman world: “We are but of 
yesterday, and yet we fill all your places—your cities, islands, 
castles, towns, council chambers, your camps even, and every class 
of your society, your armies, palace, senate and forum; we leave 
you only your temples.” And again: 

“Everywhere are to be found disciples of the Crucified—among 
the Parthians and Medes, the Elamites and Mesopotamians; in 
Armenia and Phrygia, Cappadocia and Pontus, Asia Minor, Egypt 
and Cyrene; mingled with the various tribes of the Getuli and 
Moors, in Gaul and Spain, and Britain and Germany.” 

Origen, too writes: “The work of Christ is evident everywhere. 
There is not a Christian community that has not been exempted 
from a thousand vices and a thousand passions. The name of 
Jesus is daily the source of inexpressible sweetness and an incom- 
parable charity in the hearts of those who have cheerfully embraced 
the Gospel from straightforward and disinterested motives.” 

And after the struggles of three hundred years, when Constan- 
tine had given the Church certain victory, and Christianity supreme 
dominion, the Church found herself triumphant and independent— 
controlling the destinies of what had once been the mighty Roman . 
Empire, her divine authority recognized, her rights and claims un- 
questioned, her influence invoked, her teachings accepted, her prin- 
ciples applied to civil, secular, social and individual life, and her 
blessings and peace radiating everywhere joy and happiness. His- 
torians are not slow in calling attention to the advanced state of 
society and the betterment of all conditions which obtained at this 
time, owing to the persistent energy and beneficent action of the 
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Church’s activities and of the Catholic doctrines to which she had 


won the reverence, love, devotion and obedience of both the Greek 
and Roman world. 








Illustration from History of Church in the United States 





Take another example, from the history of our own country, 
From the discovery of this country, and its colonization, the Faith 
was sown in many parts of the land—spasmodically or intermit- 
tently. There had been flourishing missions here and there among 
the Indians; but by the middle of the eighteenth century most of 
these had for one reason or another been destroyed or abandoned. 
When Bishop Carroll was named Vicar Apostolic and afterwards 
the first Bishop, he estimated in 1790 that there were only about 
thirty thousand Catholics in the extent of the United States with 
some twenty odd priests, and most of these were in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and New York. It was indeed a small beginning, 
and the prospects were not bright or encouraging. The Church 
seemed to be a stranger in a foreign land. The soil was not fertile; 
the obstacles were numerous and appalling; formidable combina- 
tions existed which were antagonistic; the prejudice of the Ameri- 
can people was deep and bitter. Catholics in the West were under 
French or Spanish rule, and thus suspected of being hostile to 
American tendencies. Resources were few and inadequate; in many 
places the Catholics were not in high social standing and enjoyed 
no prestige of caste. But it was the divine little seed—the same 
seed that had been sown in the more hostile soil of the Roman 
Empire; it was Christ’s Church which the Founder declared should 
never fail; it was God’s revealed truth. And so there was no back- 
ward movement; the progress was steady though slow; every year 
oy saw development and gain. New dioceses were erected; emigra- 
’ tion began to flow and the Catholics multiplied and increased; 
resources appeared, and help seemed to come no one knew how; 
churches were erected, schools founded and various institutions for 
Catholic activities established; and today we number somewhere 
around the twenty millions. And we point with pride to magnifi- 
cent edifices of all kinds and to the deep piety and strong loyalty 
of priests and people. The end of the development is not yet. 
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Not only has the development been numerical or our resources 
become abundant. But the Church and the Truth she propounds, 
notwithstanding occasional outbursts of ignorance and hatred from 
those few who for political or personal reasons seek to arouse feel- 
ings of opposition and prejudice, have received the admiration and 
respect of the mass of our fellow-citizens. It is conceded that a 
careful study of the Bible will reveal more of Catholic doctrine 
than Protestants imagine, or might be willing to admit; that the 
Catholic Church possesses elements—strong, vital and saving— 
which can stem the torrent of forces working against the peace 
and stability of government and society and can turn the spirit of 
unrest so prevalent into a sure harbor of rest and content. The 
perfect organization, the conviction of truth, the confidence of 
heavenly protection, so emphatic in her conduct and so evident in 
her movements and decisions, inspire hope in the ultimate triumph 
of justice and right if her principles be applied to the settlement 
of the absorbing questions which agitate the world today. Men 
are coming to see her superhuman strength, and to recognize her 
wisdom; and the sentiment is growing, that the heeding of her 
voice and the abiding by her directions cannot fail to do for present 
civilization what was done for past civilization and to confer what 
is necessary for the healing of the nations. 


Resulting Duties of Pride in the Church and Love for Her Laws 
and Regulations 


What pride should you not have in your great and wonderful 
Church, and what reverence for her teachings and principles which 
have exercised such beneficent influence and power in the world for 
nearly the last two thousand years! If St. Paul thought it a mat- 
ter of pride to proclaim his Roman citizenship, how much sounder 
the reason for us to boast of our membership in the Catholic 
Church. Sometimes Catholics seem ashamed to acknowledge their 
religion. A blush comes to their faces if someone says to them: 
“O, are you a Catholic ?”’—as if it were a reproach. Be convinced 
you have no reason to apologize for being a Catholic. The Catho- 
lic Church has been in the past the greatest Institution or Society 
in the world; and today it is recognized to be the most powerful 
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instrument or power for good the world possesses. So, instead of 
being ashamed, or thinking yourselves not up to date or out of 
sympathy with your surroundings—with the world or society— 
is because you belong to the Church, you should glory in it and make 
; people honor and glorify you for your membership. 

And, secondly, proud of your Church and her achievements, you 
must love her, and endeavor to be loyal to her. Make her proud 
of you because of your fidelity to Catholic spirit and principles and 
because of your observance of her laws and rules for your guidance. 
Do not run counter to those laws though they stand in the way 
of some of your desires and plans; though they oblige you to give 
up some cherished scheme which is both contrary to her standard 
and destructive of your very best interests and happiness. What- 
ever she directs or enjoins has in view only our peace and good 
—to make us turn from a way which may seem just to us, but the 
end of which leads to our misery and destruction. Fidelity may 
entail a sacrifice on our part; but the sacrifice will beget in us—in 
our heart of hearts—deep satisfaction and intense joy. That you 
are a Catholic should be your proudest boast: that you are loyal 
and faithful should be your constant distinction. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH AND LAST SUNDAY 
AFTER PENTECOST 


The Last Judgment 
By the Rev. J. P. REpMonpD 





SYNOPSIS: 1.—The reality and secrecy of the Last Judgment. Our Lord's 
warning against false Christs and false prophets: ex- 
amples of both. 

2—Contrast between the first and second coming of Christ. 

3—Main point; the Judge will demand an account not only of 
our sins, but also of our good works. Good works, the 
positive side of Christian religion. The Master's ex- 
ample. 


4—Anecdote of saint and beggar: application of same to Last 
Judgment in conclusion. 





: Who can read the gospel of the Last Sunday after Pentecost 
; without being moved to serious thought? It brings before us one 
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of those utterances of Our Divine Master which rouse uneasy 
stirrings in our souls. It confronts us with Our Lord’s own vivid 
reminder of one of the unpleasant truths of revelation; the awful 
truth of the Last Judgment. 

Every time we recite the Creed we profess our solemn belief in 
this truth. It is one of the great certainties, more certain even than 
death, for some of us may still be living when the dreadful day 
arrives. But whether alive or dead we shall be brought face to 
face with the Christ the Son of God; we shall see Him coming in 
power and majesty to judge the world. Many now-a-days do not 
realize this truth as they ought; it does not grip them and influence 
them as indeed it should. Without actually giving up the faith 
they grow careless about its practice. Like the untrustworthy 
servant in the parable they say “my Lord is long in coming,” and 
they begin to grow slack. ‘They say to themselves, “nearly two 
thousand years have passed since He went back to heaven on 
Ascension Day; the centuries roll on, and still He does not come.” 
But after all, what are two thousand years to Almighty God? 
More than twice the length of that period is spread between the 
promise of His first coming and His actual appearance on the first 
Christmas night. And when He did come, how few after all the 
centuries of longing and expectation, were ready to receive Him! 
He came among His own, and His own received Him not. The 
fact that the Master is long in coming is no guarantee that He will 
not come soon or in our own time. We know not the day nor the 
hour, but we do know that He will come like a thief in the night 
when men least expect Him. In the gospel of today Jesus utters 
two serious warnings, the one against false Christs and the other 
against false prophets. Every age brings its crop of false prophets. 
Look up some of the old almanacks, and you will be amused at the 
multitude of false prophecies which have been made concerning the 
end of the world. It is not very long since the wild speculations 
of an erratic astronomer sent a wave of uneasiness all over Europe 
and America. The day he appointed went by; the world still goes 
on. Time has the laugh on all the amateur prophets, but unfortu- 
nately they do a great deal of harm to weak minded persons. We 
Catholics should be the last to pay attention to such foolish predic- 
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tions. We have the assurance of Our Divine Master that the Last: 
Day is one of God’s secrets unknown even to the angels. To try 
to penetrate into that secret would be an act of gross disloyalty, 
Christ’s warning should be enough for us; “Behold, I have told 
you beforehand.” 

There shall arise also false Christs. Our Lord Jesus Christ has 
told us that He is the very truth: surely then, any teaching which 
claims to be true and yet leads men away from Him should be 
shunned as a false Christ. Never were false Christs more rampant 
than they are in the world of today. 

Spiritism with its display of signs and wonders which unhappily 
have in not a few cases deceived even the elect, is undoubtedly one 
of the most detestable false Christs that have ever appeared. 
Theosophy with its jargon of ancient heresies and cheap psy- 
chology, is another. Here again, sadly enough, many have been 
deceived. Theosophy has dragged from its grave the old supersti- 
tion of the Gentiles, the pagan theories of pre-existence, of re- 
incarnation and other worlds, has decked it out in attractive mod- 
ern finery, and has enticed away many who were following the. 
Way, the Truth and the Life. Our Saviour has warned us, “There 
shall arise false Christs and false prophets, and shall show great 
signs and wonders. . . . Behold, I have told it to you be- 
forehand.” The voice of the living Christ still warns us through 
His Church. Woe unto us if we deafen our ears! 

In meditating upon this gospel we cannot fail to notice the 
striking contrast which is presented between the first coming of 
Jesus at the nativity, and His second coming at the Last Day. 
The angels heralded His birth with the song of peace and good-will 
to men. The Wise Men learnt of His coming from the wonderful 
star in the east. Nevertheless He came humble and unnoticed, in 
the depths of the night. His first visitors were the poor simple 
shepherds. It was His humanity rather than His divine power 
that was revealed in His first coming, for He came making His 
appeal as a tender, helpless little babe. He came full of compas- 
sion and pity for fallen human nature. He came that He might 
take up the cross and suffer for man’s redemption: He came as 
the Saviour of mankind. 
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How different will be the second coming! The herald angels 
shall indeed go forth, but this time it will not be with the song of 
peace and joy upon their lips; it will be with the terrifying blast 
of the trumpet that is to waken the dead and summon all men to be 
judged: the message will be one of terror, not of joy; “men shall 
wither away for fear and expectation of what shall come upon 


them.” 

The human Christ will appear, but this time He will show forth 
His divine power in the sight of all. He will come suddenly and 
unexpected, but not in secret as at His birth. He will come with 
the cross, but this time it will be with the cross of judgment, not of 
salvation. There shall indeed be signs in the stars; signs not of 
hope, but of destruction. Christ at His last coming will come not 
as the kind and merciful Saviour, but as the just and exacting 
Judge. 

Now there is one very important point about the Last Judgment 
that merits our best attention. It is this; that the Divine Judge 
will demand an account not only of our sins, but also of the good 
works that we have done. Too often is this forgotten. How 
often do we hear persons who consider themselves good Catholics 
commending themselves in language something like this: “True, 
I don’t say many prayers. I occasionally lose Mass, not altogether 
through my own fault. I don’t go to my duties more often than 
I am bound. Still, I consider myself quite as good as many of 
those who do go. I don’t do much wrong. I don’t get drunk or 
do worse things; I don’t harm anyone. I’m really not so bad; 
quite good in fact.” The Catholic whose best boast is that he has 
managed to avoid serious sin is in a bad way. May God help him. 
There are plenty of people in the world who do very little wrong, 
and yet have no religion at all. It is not difficult to live a fairly 
decent life if one lives in surroundings where there are few occa- 
sions to commit serious sin. But the religion of Jesus Christ de- 
mands far more than mere avoidance of sin. There are two sides 
to Christianity, the negative side and the positive. The one is con- 
cerned with keeping free from sin, the other with doing good 
works. Both are of supreme importance, but of the two the posi- 
tive side is really the more important : he who devotes his attention 
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to doing good will have little thought for evil. It is for the 
Christian to reproduce in himself the life of the Divine Master, 
From beginning to end His was a life of good works. The miracles 
He performed were not for the most part intended to be direct 
proofs of His divinity: they were good works flowing from the 
depths of His human kindness. His first miracle was an act of 
courteous: consideration for his hosts. The miraculous draught of 
fish was a gracious reward to Peter for the use of his boat. He 
multiplied the loaves and fishes in the wilderness because He had 
compassion on the multitude. Sympathy for human suffering led 
Him to give sight to the blind and to heal the lepers. The sight of 
the widow’s tears moved Him to restore her son to life. To make 
the way of salvation easy for us He has assured us that He will 
accept all the good works we do to our fellow men, even the most 
trivial, as though they were done to Him. At the Judgment He 
will condemn the negligent, but to those who have cultivated the 
positive side of His teaching He will say; “Come ye blessed of 
My Father . . . Amen, I say to you, as long as you did it to 
one of these My least brethren, you did it to Me.” A saint full of 
the love of Jesus, went out into the streets and found a poor beggar: 
full of sores. He carried him into his little cell, and laid him upon 
his bed. He bathed his sores, and then went to fetch him some 
food. When he.returned a wonderful change had taken place. The 
beggar lay still. upon the bed: the sores had disappeared, and in 
their place were the five shining wounds of Christ. 

At the Last Day we shall see Jesus coming in the clouds. The 
first sight of Him will fill us with fear and trembling. But if in 
our lives we have striven to do good to all men for His sake, our 
fear will soon be turned to joyful surprise. We shall realize that 
He who is to judge us is not for us a terrible and austere judge, 
but a dear friend to whom on earth we have ministered in the 
person of our suffering and sorrowing brethren. 
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FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
The Service of God 
By the Rev. M. S. SmitH 


“No man can serve two masters,” for either he will hate the one and love 
the other: or he will sustain the one, and despise the other. You cannot serve 
God and mammon (Matt. vi: 24). 


SYNOPSIS—The Sermon on the Mount, the greatest sermon of all times. 
The worldly interpretation. What is meant by “Mammon”? 
To service all are bound. You must select your master. The 
reward of the world. It may satiate, but does not satisfy. The 
true way of serving. 

A salutary thought for Advent, a lesson appropriate to this, the 
first Sunday of the Ecclesiastical Year. The words quoted in the 
text are taken from the greatest and most sublime sermon ever 
preached. It was not spoken in cathedral grand, nor in church 
magnificent, but from the mountain side under the blue canopy of 
heaven. The preacher was God Himself walking the earth in the 
form of man. By the inspired chronicler it is called “The Sermon 
upon the Mount.” At what particular time in the public life the 
sermon was preached, it is hard to determine, but it must have been 
shortly after the call of His disciples “with whom He went about 
all Galilee, preaching the gospel of the kingdom and healing all 
manner of sickness.” His fame had spread abroad, and people 
from many places followed Him. Seeing the multitude, He went 
up into a mountain, and taught them. Thus, in simple language, 
the author of the first Gospel, whose wish, it would seem, was not 
to give to the world a biography of Christ, but to prove, from His 
words and works, that He was the promised One, leads up to this 
the most famous sermon of all time. 

Let the date be when it will, the sermon has been preserved; and 
not only the Beatitudes with which it begins but its almost every 
sentence; for, from beginning to end it is pregnant with life-living 
truths, which are heard in the Pulpit, quoted by the Bench and 
lend strength to the opinions pronounced from the Rostrum. As 
maxims and aphorisms they find place upon the printed page, 
Sometimes happily and again incongruously, by those who have no 
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idea whence they came or the circumstances under which they first 
were spoken. While most of the truths herein taught are accepted 
at least. according to its own interpretation by the world, many are 
looked upon as merely chimerical and others as not being in con- 
formity with the mottoes of this our materialistic age, even though 
He “who was teaching as one having power” spoke not only to 
those who had the happiness of sitting at His feet, but to all men 
of all ages. 

What interpretation, for instance, does the world place on the 
words “‘no man can serve two masters?’ Does it read herein the 
true end of man’s creation? From these words, does it realize the 
real motive of life? That End, that motive is clearly indicated in 
the concluding sentence of this part of the sermon, if into parts 
we may be permitted to divide it, “seek ye, therefore, first the king- 
dom of God and His justice and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” “You cannot serve God and Mammon.” By Mammon, we 
understand not merely riches, but all things pertaining to the world, 
such as its pleasures and delights, its satisfactions and awards, 
which indeed man may enjoy, as “they will be added,” but to the 
securing of which he must not surrender ail powers of body and’ 
force of mind in service as to a Master, even without subscribing 
to the teachings of the hedonists. 

“No man can serve two masters,” says the Divine Teacher and 
to the individual is left the decision as to the master, he or she 
shall select. No compromise admitted, and as the choice is made, 
so shall the award for service be given. But why speak of service 
or talk of choosing a master? Is it not a fact that man resents the 
idea of rendering service, unless perhaps of his own choosing, and 
protests the very name master? Deep down in the heart of every 
man is the desire to be his own master, and though the wish has 
never in a single instance been gratified, we find it fondly cherished 
by every human being. The boy may not resent parental authority, 
yet sighs for the time, when proclaimed a man, he will be his own 
master. To manhood grown it still is, as it will be unto the end, 
his ruling passion. No greater delusion has ever entered the mind; 
for life is essentially a service. The people serve and the ruler 
serves, and, in a sense the latter’s service is the more abject; for 
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he is hedged about by regulations he may not change, and gov- 
erned by precedents he dare not ignore. 

To service all are bound. But you say: what of liberty, what 
of that, to procure which man willingly makes every sacrifice, 
even the sacrifice of life itself? Is freedom but a meaningless word 
and man a slave? By no means: there is a freedom, noble in its 
every phase and the rightful inheritance of man, and man is not a 
slave even though to service bound. True liberty, freedom of will 
permits man to choose his master, hence the question, that each for 
self must decide, is whom shall I serve, God or the world, or un- 
fortunately shall sin be my master? We do not wish to speak of 
those of whom the author of sin is the master; rather to those who 
imagine they can serve both God and the world. To those how- 
ever, who are enmeshed in the slavery of sin, “for he who commits 
sin,” says St. John, “is the slave of sin,” we say, be not discouraged, 
for liberty may be yours, for the shackles that bind may be severed, 
the cords that encircle may be cut by “turning to the Lord and for- 
saking thy sins—for great is the mercy of the Lord, and his for- 
giveness of them that turn to him” (Eccus. xvii: 21, 28). 

Do you, then select the world as your master? If so to the 
world you must look for recompense, for reward. And it will be 
lavish in meting out its rewards. Its rewards, however, will not 
bring that satisfaction its votaries expect. 

The man who has accumulated millions is not content. He may, 
it is true, in the language of the day, retire from business, yet the 
call of the market is to him as insistent as it was in the first days 
of his struggle for fortune. He still serves; ofttimes more strenu- 
ously than when the desire for riches brought to him days of 
unremitting toil and nights of nerve wrecking anxiety. Ever 
present is the fear even though not the probability of fortune’s 
smile being turned into a frown. 

He who climbs the ladder of fame is not satisfied even when the 
seemingly topmost rung has been reached; for he too is haunted by 
a fear, vague though it may be, the fear of suffering in his reputa- 
tion, hence is under the unbearable tyranny of human respect. 
Thus it is in every aspect of life: success begets the dream of 
greater success, and possession foments the hope of possessions 
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more pronounced. The story of the General of old, who sighed 
for other worlds to conquer, is not wholly a figment of the imagina- 
tion. Must we, then, despise wealth, discountenance fame and 
deprecate success? By no means; for these may be used to pro- 
mote the greater honor and glory of God. We must, however, 
realize that while the gifts of earth may satiate, they can never 
satisfy. 

The man mentioned in the Gospel complacently looked to the 
future for his reward, saying “soul, thou hast much laid up for 
years of possession : take thy rest; eat, drink and make good cheer.” 
Enjoy the reward with which the world has repaid thee for thy 
service. The answer, “Fool, this night they shall demand thy soul.” 

Strong, but perhaps less effective, the lament of the minister 
who, having spent his best days in the service of his king, is in the 
end deposed: “had I but served my God as I have served my king 
He would not have abandoned me in my old age.” Yet honors, 
wealth and earthly blessings are not to be utterly despised: for, 
from thrones on earth, Kings and Queens have been called to reign 
with Christ eternally, because though high in station, they were 
meek and humble of heart; while those of earth’s possessions rich, 
have exchanged wealth for heaven’s opulence: for though rich in 
worldly things they were poor in spirit. 

Unlike too many of our day, those in power and those possessed 
of riches, who were humble of heart and poor in spirit did not con- 
clude that the service of God pertained only to the chosen souls 
who left the world and dedicated themselves to God in monastery 
or convent. From such, it is true, special service is required, and 
as a rule it is given. From those in the world service is also 
demanded: for man is not the property of himself, neither is he 
the property of the world but of God. By every right he belongs 
to God: by every title is he God’s property : yet God will not coerce, 
but will have man give himself of himself to Him. 

Can man, then, sit supinely by and permit earthly cares of 
themselves take care? No; he “must render to Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s,” and it is precisely by doing this in the sense by 
duty commanded, that he will “render to God the things that are 
God’s.” In other words, by conscientiously fulfilling the duties of 
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his station in life, he not only serves the world, but dedicates that 
service to the service of God, thus, through a twofold service, 
acknowledging but one Master. How can this be done? By offer- 
ing to God your every thought, word and act. If this offering be 
made in the morning, then every thought passing through the mind 
during the day, every word spoken and every act performed, except, 
of course, those in which sin takes root, will to the Throne on high 
ascend as a service most pleasing. Should, unfortunately, sin enter 
into daily life: from the heart a flood of sincere sorrow, and a 
rededication of self to God. Simple, is it not? Yet its very sim- 
plicity seems to make but little impression on the heart of not only 
the worldling but on the minds of too many desiring to find “the 
one thing necessary.” 

Oh that he who desires to serve his God would bring into his 
efforts the same energy as put into practice by the man who gives 
his service to the world! For the latter no effort is too great; no 
exertion too strenuous: and he shall receive his reward, the reward 
of the world. For the former, no endeavor should be too deterring, 
no labor too exhaustive: and he too shall receive a reward, the 
reward in time, of peace, “that peace which the world cannot give 
nor take away, because of it the world knows nothing.” A reward, 
in eternity, one, indeed, which even the great St. Paul could not 
describe other than to quote the words of Isaias: “Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man: 
what God hath prepared for those who love Him” (I Cor. ii: 9). 


PARABLE SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By the Rev. FrepErIcK REUTER 


TWwENTyY-FiIFtTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


CouRAGE, OBEDIENCE, LOYALTY 


We all know how it was that Jesus, the Son of God, sowed the 
good seed in the field of the world. He came down from heaven 
and was born in this world, a man like ourselves in all respects, 
except sin. Children, the good Jesus made known to us our holy 
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religion, which is the good seed that produces the children of the 
kingdom of heaven. After our Lord’s death this good seed was 
sown in the field of the world by the Apostles arid their successors, 
our Lord being with them and guiding them from all error. 

The good grain sowed in our hearts must be cultivated. It is by 
courage, by obedience to the commandments of God, and, by loyalty 
to Holy Church, that the good seed bears fruit. 

You have all heard of St. Agnes. She was a Roman maiden of 
great wealth and beauty. Agnes was denounced to the Roman goy- 
ernor as a Christian. He tried every means to win her over to 
paganism, but all in vain; for within her slender frame she had a 
strong soul that longed for martyrdom. To terrify her they made 
a great fire in her presence and put before her all the instruments 
of torture. Finally she was condemned to die by the headman’s 
axe. Declaring that she would never abjure the Faith of her Lord, 
she finished her glorious sacrifice. Those who witnessed her death 
were filled with admiration for a religion whose dearest hopes lie 
beyond the grave. 

During the great world-war we read much about the brave 
soldiers, ready to lay down their lives for their cause. 

The glory of a soldier, children, lies in his obedience and cour- 
age in every day tasks and duties. If he distinguishes himself above 
his fellows, it is only because exceptional opportunity has been 
given him to show in greater things what has always been charac- 
teristic of him—courage, obedience, loyalty. Unless he had cul- 
tivated these virtues in his ordinary work he would never have been 
able to show them when called to extraordinary tasks. 

The common every day duty is the soil wherein must be planted 
and nourished every virtue and every heroic deed. We sometimes 
lead ourselves to believe that great deeds are done on a moment’s 
inspiration. Often in the day we allow opportunities to do great 
things slip through our hands. We have the glorious opportunity 
at hand and we are either too small to see it, or not courageous 
enough to seize it. 

For example, we read of a famous runner who has beaten the 
world’s record in the hundred-yard dash. We are thrilled by the 
account; we, perhaps, especially if we are boys, would like to do 
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as he did. How we deceive ourselves looking for the “great deed” 
far away where we can never get near it! But a “great deed” is 
nearly always close at hand, yea, within our reach. 

We give no thought’ to the fact that the runner had to train 
strenuously day in and day out; mortify his appetite, discipline 
himself in many ways, give up all pleasures; in fact, he had to 
succeed in little things before he could perform the greater one; 
and it was simply because he did the little ones well that he could 
accomplish the greater. In the question of character, of moral 
courage, and the heroism to which our holy Faith calls us, we 
again make the mistake of thinking that those served God best who 
did extraordinary things; that the saints became saints because they 
did the wonderful things of which we read in their lives. We 
could not make a greater mistake. The saints were saints, because 
they did the common everyday duty well; because they loved their 
fellow-men and embalmed every action with the love of God; they 
did their best and highest in every duty. They saw God and the 
means of serving God in the actions and duties of their every day 
life. Because they were fruitful in little things God granted them 
favors and the power of miracles; but the real test of their merit 
before Him was that they were faithful in the duties common 
to us all. 

You have right at hand the means of serving God in a heroic 
way. You can endeavor to be kind and considerate at home; 
obedient to parents, loving to brothers and sisters; just and un- 
selfish with your fellows; faithful in your duties, your studies and 
your home tasks; clean and reverent in your language; pure in 
thought; respectful always to older people; upright in your judg- 
ments and your ambitions; faithful in the reception of the Sacra- 
ments, faithful in your prayers. Give me the boy or girl who is | 
faithful in these commonplace duties, and I will see therein the 
great hero, the true Christian, who, no matter what his or her 


walk in life, will be a worthy and honored man or woman and a 
true child of God. 


Be great now; be heroic today. Your opportunity is always in 
the present. Don’t look for it in the distance, look here, at your 
side. 
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It is said that the waters of the Amazon flow with such force into 
the sea that for miles beyond the mouth the water is fresh. A ship 
was once disabled quite some distance from the mouth of this river, 
and it signalled for fresh water to be sent to it. The answer came 
back, “Drop your buckets.” The captain of the disabled ship con- 
sidered it a poor time for a joke, and he signalled that they should 
not mock him and begged again that fresh water be sent. Again 
the answer came, “Drop your buckets,’ and again the captain, 
pleading, begged for help. When the identical answer was again 
returned, the captain obeyed and dipped the buckets. The water 
was found to be fresh. 


We often look far off for the opportunity to develop character— 
to grow “big”; but truly if we would only dip our bucket called 
Effort, into the flowing waters of every-day life, we should find 
ample opportunity to grow to be great and good men and women, 
and loyal lovers of Christ. 


TWENTY-SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


A GRAIN OF MusSTARD SEED 


Dear children, many hundred years ago a wonderful Man ap- 
peared on earth. At the time He appeared in public He was about 
thirty years old. He had not been heard of before, as He lived in 
a village not well known in the province of Palestine called Galilee. 
His parents were poor people; His father a carpenter. There was 
no school or college in the place, and no means of getting what 
is called an education. As far as we know, all the learning had 
to be acquired there at home. He helped His father at his trade. 


Suddenly He came before the people as a teacher. He was in 
appearance a man like other men. He wore a garment, like many 
others, of coarse material and went about the streets and roads 
barefooted. He never wore a covering on His head. His manner 
was modest and simple, but dignified; for He spoke with authority. 
With a word He healed all manner of diseases: gave sight to the 
blind, made the lame walk and the deaf to hear; raised the dead 
to life. Great crowds followed Him. 


He gathered around Him some disciples—poor, uneducated men, 
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mostly fishermen. One day He asked them: “Who do you say 
that I am?” Simon Peter answering said: “Thou art Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” Peter was made the Rock upon which 
Christ built His Church—that Church which was to spread all 
over the world. My dear boys and girls, how proud should you 
not feel to belong to that Church and call yourself a Catholic? 
Billy White was a poor, crippled boy. He lived with his mother 
in one of the large towns of New Jersey, and everybody there knew 
him. A mission was going on in one of the churches in the district 
where he lived. Billy attended it; he liked the fine music, and the 
bright lights. Every night he was there in a front seat. He went 
to church more that week than he had ever gone before in his life. 
One night something happened that Billy did not expect. After 
saying a little prayer he had learned at the mission, the, dear Lord 
Jesus came into his heart by His grace and so loved him, and so 
won him, that little crippled Billy became a firm friend of Jesus 
and was glad to call himself a Catholic. You know that when a 
boy loves Jesus and calls himself a Catholic and is a friend of 
Jesus, there are some things he used to do which he does not want 
to do again, and Billy White found that out. The following Sun- 
day morning there was a baseball game in the town and, of course, 
Billy had planned to go there. He had arranged to go before he 
and Jesus became friends. Sunday came and about noontime the 
street cars were crowded with men and women coming home from 
the game. They were talking and laughing noisily, and had for- 
gotten all about its being the Lord’s Day. Billy White got on one 
of the cars, and the conductor who knew him called out, “Well, 
Billy, what was the score?” Billy answered in his usual happy 
manner, “Six to three, but I wasn’t there. You know I’m a 
Catholic and I went to Mass.” The men did not talk quite so loud, 
and the women did not laugh so much after that, and one or two 
heard the conductor, when he took Billy’s nickel, say to him: 
“Stick to it, Billy, and you will be better for it.” What a won- 
derful sermon Billy White preached that Sunday morning in the 
street car of his town! How grand a thing it would be if we had 
a hundred boys right here in this church like that. This puts some 
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grown men to shame, when a little crippled boy is not ashamed to 
tell a crowded street car that he is a loyal Catholic. 

It is a pity that Catholic boys do not more generally seek an 
education. Whatever the reason is that makes them quit school 
as soon as they can and go to work, the result is that Catholics have 
not much representation in learned and professional vocations and 
therefore not much influence in the government of the country. 
How to they expect to be able to break down the foolish prejudices 
that Protestants have about our holy religion? These prejudices 
do a great deal of harm, because they keep people from knowing 
the great truths of the Church. These truths, if known, show 
people how to live right and think right and govern right—truths 
which are the strongest support and defense of democratic govern- 
ment such as ours. Now how are we, as Catholics, to help people 
to know these things if we do not know them ourselves? And 
how can we know them ourselves, if we stop going to school as 
soon as we have finished the grammar grades or even before? 
Perhaps boys have never thought that they had a responsibility to 
God, to the Church and the country to be just as well educated as 
they can possibly afford to be. Boys and girls, give this big 
thought a little consideration. 

God put His divine power into the preaching of the Apostles, as 
He does into the seed of a plant, to expand and unfold, attracting 
souls all over the world. The Apostles had every difficulty to 
meet. They went among strangers, they were penniless; they 
preached the gospel of self-denial, which was certainly not agree- 
able to a people eager to enjoy themselves. They told their simple 
story. The Holy Ghost gave power to their words. They per- 
formed miracles to show the truth of the Lord’s holy religion. 
They were scourged and whipped. They were tormented, and even 
killed. At first the Catholic faith was made up almost wholly of 
the humble and the poor, the uneducated; but soon the learned, the 
rich, the powerful became His followers, so that our Lord com- 
pared them to the birds of the air that alighted in the branches 
of a great tree. 

St. Theodore was a soldier in the army of an Emperor who 
had issued an edict that all Christians must offer sacrifice to the 
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gods, Theodore declared before his commander that he was a 
Christian and would not offer sacrifice to the heathen gods. The 
judge entreated him to renounce his faith and thus to save his life; 
but Theodore made the Sign of the Cross, and answered: “As 
long as I have breath, I will confess the name of Christ.” After 
cruel torture he was thrown into prison. At night his cell was 
miraculously filled with light, and heavenly voices joined him in 
the praises of Christ. At last, he was condemned to be burned 
at the stake and died a martyr’s holy death. 

Children, we are among the favored ones who have received the 
gift of faith—a gift from God greater than if we possessed the 
whole earth. Let your treasure be in heaven, and your heart will 
be where your treasure is. Do not be satisfied with merely the 
name of Catholic, but be one in truth and reality. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH AND Last SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Curist WEEPS OVER JERUSALEM 


Jerusalem was a magnificent city. Situated on five high hills, 
it could be seen from a considerable distance. It contained the 
Temple of God, and its domes, covered with gold, brilliantly shone 
in the sun. Our Lord loved the sacred city; He loved its people, 
His countrymen. When He beheld it on this occasion He burst 
into tears. He foresaw its coming destruction; this proud city 
levelled to the ground, its inhabitants put to death or put in prison; 
all this because of their sins; for, taken up with their pleasures and 
their money-getting, they had neglected to please God and to live 
good lives. 


Jerusalem, my dear children, is a figure of the soul of each one 
of us. It is the most beautiful thing in all creation. It is next to’ 
God Himself. The soul contains God Himself. “Ye are the 


temple of God and God dwelleth in you.” As Christ wept over 
Jerusalem so does Holy Church weep and lament over the souls 
of her children. They do not know the things which are for their 
peace in this, their day. What is “this, their day?” It is this 
mortal life; it is a very short and uncertain life; this life, given to 
us to prepare ourselves for the immortal life to be shared with an 
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immortal God. We may well call it a day, for it is indeed brief 
and rapidly waning. 

St. Louis Bertrand as a youth was modest, humble, devout, and 
spent many of his nights in hospitals ministering to the sick, 
Through his whole subsequent life in religion he was consumed 
with an intense dread of losing the grace of God; and, to secure it, 
he increased by heroic austerities the sufferings of constant ill 
health. His fear was increased by visions of his father’s pains 
in Purgatory. He was favored with the gift of miracles, and when 
preaching in his native Spanish, was understood by persons who 
knew only other languages. 

When St. Louis left his convent in Spain for the labors and 
sufferings of South American missions, his health became very 
feeble, from the severity of his mortifications; yet no amount of 
penance could pacify his deep fear of the judgments of God, and 
frequently at night, after a day of hard toil, the thought of the 
uncertainty of his salvation would cause him to tremble violently. 
Time wasted, graces squandered, and actual sins long atoned for, 
rose up to condemn him, and his only consolations was to prostrate 
himself before the crucifix, and implore the mercy of the eternal 
Father through the merits and sufferings of His Son. 

Children, the saints fasted, toiled, and wept, not only for the 
love of God, but for fear of damnation. How shall we, with our 
self-indulgent lives and guilty consciences, face the judgment-seat 
of God? 

We are to love God and to serve God in this world to be happy 
with Him in the next. That is if we obey Him and do His will, 
we shall reach our final destiny; but if we are disobedient and 
live for this world, and despise the God who created us, we shall 
be forever banished from His presence, cast into eternal hell fire. 

St. John Climacus relates the following story: ‘There lived 
in the East a young man who had from his youth given himself up 
to every kind of sin, and was conspicuous even among the wicked 
for his evil deeds; but God spoke to the heart of this young man, 
and inspired him with the resolution to return to his heavenly 
Father. Going at once to a monastery in Alexandria, he fell down 
at the feet of the abbot, and besought him to admit him to the 
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number of his religious. The holy man, who had heard much of 
the bad life of this man, was indeed glad to see him kneeling so 
humbly at his feet, but fearing that the present emotions would soon 


pass away, he said to him: “My son, you will never be able to 
practice the austerities which our monks practice; nor would you 


ever be able to confess your sins publicly in the church, as is the 
custom amongst us.” “Yes, my Father,’ he answered, “not only 
would I confess all my sins before the monks of your house, but I 
am willing to confess them in public before all the world, if neces- 
sary.” The abbot then admitted him. 

On the following Sunday, when all the monks were assembled 
in the church, the abbot ordered the young man to be brought in. 
He entered arrayed in sackcloth and covered with ashes. The 
abbot then made him face the monks and bade him to begin his 
confession. He at once obeyed and recited his sins amid sobs and 
tears. As he was thus accusing himself the monks saw standing 
at his side a beautiful angel, who held a large open book and with 
a pen effaced every sin that was confessed. God was pleased to 
make known in this way that He forgave that great sinner all he 
had done wrong, because he was sorry for his sins, and had 
confessed them. 

Our Lord wept over Jerusalem because He foresaw the destruc- 
tion so shortly to befall it. So will the soul face destruction at the 
hour of death. Its enemies shall surround it on every side. If the 
dying man has his senses, he will see with a horrible dread death 
approaching him. He must cut loose from everything he has been 
so much attached to. He sees that he is entirely unprepared for 
eternity and he is afraid to meet God. All the sins of his past life 
come up before him. He has not loved God. He is beaten flat 
to the ground. He cannot collect his thoughts. In this condition 
he passes away to meet his God. 

Children, we should thank God that our time of grace is not 
over. When God visits our souls we can still hear Him and obey 
His voice. He has visited us often. He visits us often when we 
are in church and listen to the gospel, as we have today when He 
told us of the last judgment. He visits us when we are sick, or 
when there is aj death in the family; and He often visits us in the 
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very bottom of our hearts. As soon as we shut out all bad 
thoughts and all worldly thoughts, God begins to speak to us, to 
warn us, and threaten us if we are in sin, to urge us to go to con- 
fession, and, if we are in the state of grace, He encourages us to 
persevere. 


First SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
LookInc AHEAD 


My dear Children: Christmas is drawing near. As ever it is 
a time of promise. Your hearts are playing hide and seek with the 
thought of what you would like to have; but perhaps will never get. 

There was a little girl who said nothing, when her brothers and 
sisters were telling everybody what they expected for Christmas. 
She would not tell brothers nor sisters, nor her anxious mother and 
father, what she wanted for Christmas. 

Let me tell you something about this little girl. She was only 
six years old. Her face was as sweet as an angel’s face. The dark 
eyes were the mirrors of a wonderful soul. The child was never 
strong nor healthy, so she was not able to attend school so regularly 
as her companions. She was able to read, however, all the common 
words in her prayerbook. One day her mother found Prayers for 
Holy Communion that had been written by this little girl at that 
early age. 

So while Christmas was near, yet no one could coax little 
Cecilia (that was her name) to tell what she wished for. The 
priest came to the house one day and the mother told him that 
Cecilia would not tell any one of the family what she wanted for 
Christmas. “Try her, Father,” the mother said, “perhaps she 
will tell you.” 

The little girl ran to the priest and in her childlike way whispered 
into his ear: “I will tell you, Father, what I want for Christmas; 
I want Jesus, Father, I want to go to Holy Communion.” 

The good pastor was much affected after hearing what Cecilia 
told him. It was with great joy that he questioned the little girl 
all about God, His Blessed Mother, and the Blessed Sacrament. 
She knew more than he expected. With a little preparation she 
was able to make her first confession and, when Christmas eve 


r 
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came, the child went with her mother to make her confession and 
to prepare for her Christmas gift, the Christ-Child Himself who 
was to come to her on Christmas morning. 

At early Mass, this innocent little one made her First Holy Com- 
munion. She knelt beside her mother. 

But this is not all about the little girl. She went to Holy Com- 
munion often. One morning about ten o'clock, the door bell of 
the priest’s house rang, and the housekeeper found the dear child 
on the steps. It was a cold day. The little girl looked up at the 
housekeeper and asked if he would not please tell the Father to give 
her Holy Communion. Her wish was granted. Shortly after- 
wards her mother came to the priest’s house, inquiring for the 
child. She had let her sleep beyond the time for Holy Mass, as 
the child was not well, never dreaming that her devoted little 
daughter would go away without a word. While the mother was 
busy, Cecilia had gone to church to receive Holy Communion. 

Children, this is a true story. The mother had only words of 
praise for her little one. She was obedient. She was patient. 
There was no selfishness about her, and she never made any noisy 
requests for things, as is often the case with children. As she 
became older Cecilia kept the same sweet disposition. She was 
of a retiring nature, yet ever kind and generous to her brothers, 
sisters, and companions. 

Some years afterwards the priest again asked Cecilia: “What 
do you wish for Christmas?” And with a wistful smile she an- 
swered: “Good health, for I want to bring Jesus to the little 
heathen children some day.” 

Dear little ones, are there any Cecilias among you? I do hope 
so. All the toys and playthings you are going to get will soon be 
broken and thrown away, or put into the fire; but is that the end 
of all your Christmas wishes? I hope not. Do as Cecilia did; 
keep your secret, and the day before Christmas, whisper into 
Mother’s ear : “Mamma, I want Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament for 
my Christmas gift.” 

There was a boy called Ned who always enjoyed Christmas with 
his dear parents and relatives. Alas, when he was a grown up 
young man there came a Christmas when most of his beloved ones 
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were gone. At the very thought of Christmas, a lump arose in 
Ned’s throat that would not down. He did not want a Christmas 
present, nor keep any Christmas at all. Then did dear Jesus 
perform one of His secret miracles. He drew Ned to Himself 
and made him think of the tiny Baby, Who came loving and asking 
for love; He whispered to Ned that He would be there on Christ- 
mas giving the best gifts and asking for gifts in return. He opened 
Ned’s eyes to see how much He could give him directly by prayer, 
by receiving Him in Holy Communion; how much more he would 
get from our Lord than ever mother or father, or sister or brother 
had been able to give. Jesus asked Ned if he couldn’t forget him- 
self, his selfish loneliness, and think of someone else’s pleasure, of 
someone poorer than himself; of someone littler than himself who, 
perhaps, had never had a good time at Christmas. He asked Ned 
to do something for them just as if he were doing it for the Lord 
Himself. 


Ned did what the holy Child told him to do. He went early on 
Christmas morning to receive Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament of the 


Altar, the very best of gifts, and then remembered how our dear 
Jesus loved little children to come to Him. He brought to a later 
Christmas Mass some little children, who were convalescing in a 
nearby hospital, and who could not go home for Christmas. A fter- 
ward he took these children for a visit to the Crib. The little ones 
were so happy to go to Holy Mass and to be near Jesus, that it made 
Ned feel that he himself had never been so happy before. He knew, 
as he had never known before, that the really happy Christmas is 
the Christmas spent with the Infant Jesus and for the Infant Jesus, 
and that, as long as we spend it with Him and for Him, there can 
be no such thing as a sad Christmas. When Ned learned all this, 
he looked at the presents kind friends had sent him thinking that 
he would be lonely, he thanked God for having such good friends, 
and for letting him give pleasure to the little children, and most of 
all, for having received Jesus in Holy Communion. It was one 
of the gladdest Christmas days he had ever known. 

So, dear boys and girls, don’t let us have a sad Christmas. Let 
us make the best of everything and thank God we have so much; 
thank Him, too, for giving you good fathers and good mothers, 
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sisters and brothers and kind friends. On Christmas Day they 
will kneel and receive that same dear Lord, and they will learn, 
as we shall from our dear Jesus, that with Him no Christmas can 
be sad, nor can, without Him, a Christmas ever be a real glad one. 


CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 


The Lambs Among the Wolves 
By the Rev. WALTER DruM, S.J. 


“I send you forth as lambs into the midst of wolves’ (Luke x: 3). 


During the third year of the public life, shortly after He had 
told the allegory of the Good Shepherd, Jesus sent the seventy-two 
disciples two by two on their first apostolic mission-journey, “as 
lambs into the midst of wolves,” in the little land of Galilee. These 
lambs were devoted followers of the Sacred Heart, members of 
the flock that Peter was to feed." The wolves were the enemies of 
the Sacred Heart,—the foes of the Church, “the flock of His pas- 
ture.” It was necessary that the lambs be beset by wolves; that the 
disciples of the Sacred Heart be harassed by His foes. Our lot is 
the same. We live among those, who cry out upon the principles 
of Our Lord; and set up their own standards in the stead of His. 


Thine enemies cry out in the midst of thine assembly; 
They set up their own standards as standards.’ 


We have amply considered our life as lambs of Jesus among the 
wolves outside us; and shall continue our discourse upon our life 
as harried by a wolf within our very selves,—our pet passion,—our 
dominating emotion, which is out of order and not Godward by 
will control. 

Look into your souls honestly; talk yourselves fairly over; and 
find out that little pet. For find it you may, if you only will. It 
is not far to seek. 

We, all of us, keep in pretty much the same old rut day in day out. 


1John xxi: 15: ff. 
2 Psalm: xcix: 3. 
3 Psalm Ixxiii: 4. 
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We avoid grievous sin; and are on guard against the wolf without, 
which “seizes the sheep and scatters the flock.’”* Yet we give little 
heed to the wolf within; which harries our soul. ‘Are they not the 
very same venial sins we continually fall into, and rise up from 
only to fall again? That is because of the wolf within, which is 
ever the same. 

Yes, our lives are very much of the same color year after year, 
Of course, we now and again take a coloring fit, and make our 
lives a bit more glaring. Yet even this unusual tint is only a 
warmth,—a higher glow, given to the every day colors of our 
dominating emotions. The same old stand-by over and over again 
stares us in the face at examination of conscience,—detraction, 
anger, or envy. Now what is the reason for this? 

The real hitch of it all lies in the fact that we do not look into 
ourselves deep enough to find this reason out. We note a venial 
sin. We are ashamed and sorry therefor. We fight against it— 
half-hearted and feeble enough, to be sure,—but, anyhow, we 
fight. Yes, and with what results? Only to make little or no 
headway; only to grow discouraged; only to give it all up, and let 
things slide along. If instead of trying to put all things straight — 
at once, we had dug deep down to the very cause of that venial sin, 
and not only half reached that cause, we should have found out 
once and for all that, in nine cases out of ten, the cause of our 
humiliating venial sin was,—what do you think? A pet,—yes, I 
mean it,—a pet, an arch mischief maker, a ravenous wolf of 
jealousy, or some other pet passion. 

We have, every one of us,—one or more of these pet passions. 
The passions, you know, are strong natural inclinations of the ani- 
mated body or the spiritual soul. They are disordered, in fallen 
nature, by concupiscence; and must be kept in order, forced God- 
ward, by grace-illumined reason, guiding grace-impelled will-power. 
Three of these strong inclinations are called violent passions: the 
natural impulses to eat and to drink, and the sex-impulse. Nature 
has made our inclination to eat and to drink to be the most violent 
of all; because we must eat and drink, in order to live. Nature has 
made the sex-impulse to be next in violence; because the human 


4John x: 12. 
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race would not go on, were not the sex-inclination yielded to. 
These three violent passions, and all the other strong inclinations 
of our nature, are good. God gave them to us. They are intended 
by Him unto His service and praise,—as means to express our love 
of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Now the love we have of the Sacred Heart is expressed by the 
will. Hence the will must dominate all our natural inclinations, 
and not be dominated by any of them. Of these natural impulses, 
tendencies, or appetites, there is generally a chief, a ruling one. 
We call it our predominant passion. That is the passion we almost 
always spoil. And, if we break away from it somewhat, we spoil 
another passion. Then that passion becomes our predominant pas- 
sion,—our pet passion. And a terrible pet it is——a very ravenous 
wolf within us. 

The more we give way to this pet, the stronger it grows. It 
causes sin to be heaped upon sin. It makes everybody around us 
more or less unhappy; becomes a veritable spoilt child; and does 
more harm than any other spoilt child,—which is saying a great 
deal. 

Have you ever seen a girl get cross, and stay cross all day long? 
All week long? How she does pout, and toss the head, and say all 
kinds of saucy things in place of nice, loving words! How is it, 
everything goes wrong with her today? Why, she was put out 
in the morning, and did not get right all day. Once out of sorts, 
she has to cry, and pout, and sleep herself back into sorts. Yes, 
but what in the world was it, that put her out of sorts? Why, 
maybe it was a slighting remark some one made. It would not 
have worried her, if she had made it. But she was the butt of 
the stinging words. They hurt her pride. Instead of letting the 
remark go, she kept it rankling in her mind. Oh, what a little, 
little thing, to do so very much of harm,—to spoil a day, or even 
a week, that ought to have been spent for God! As it is today, 
so it was yesterday, so it will be tomorrow! Yes, so it will be for 
years, if she does not use her will-power to control wounded feel- 
ings. Tell me now, does it not look as if pride were her pet pas- 
sion? Should she not show devotion to the Sacred Heart by 
making love to rule down pride? 
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CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME 
SOCIETY 


The Holy Name, a Good Leaven 
By the Very Rev. E. S. OLsen, O.P. 


“This ts the stone which was rejected by you, the builders, which 
is become the head of the corner. Neither is there salvation in any 
other. For there is no other name under heaven given to men 
whereby we must be saved” (Acts iv: 11, 12). 


Gentlemen, Brothers of the Holy Name Society, the above text 
must be the motto of your life in these restive days. For you are 
the leaven which Holy Mother the Church has hidden in the three 
measures of meal that the whole of human society may be leavened 
and become the one Bread in Christ Jesus, the Lord. The realiza- 
' tion by the world of the Truth that there is no other name under 
heaven given to men whereby they must be saved, is the one basic 
principle of stability for reconstruction after the fundamental 
dismantling by the war of the proud edifice of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries’ civilization. “For,” says St. Paul, “other 
foundation no man can lay, but that which is laid; which is Christ 
Jesus.” It depends upon you, Holy Name men, how soon that day 
of realization may come. Especially here in America is this true. 

Let us see how this may be accomplished. There are one million 
five hundred thousand Catholic men in America pledged to the 
principles of the Holy Name Society. That many, out of the 
eighteen or twenty millions of Catholic people, assume before the 
nation the Name of Jesus Christ, in a specifically distinct way. 
Publicly they profess their allegiance to God Almighty and to 
Jesus Christ. Professedly they are the protagonists of the cause of 
Jesus Christ. They are the standard bearers. They are united in 
Him and for Him and are held together by Him. Supposedly, 
each one of them is sanctified in Him. Already that many men in 
America are one paste, one bread in Him. One thousand five 
hundred thousands of men are fulfilling the Will of God, “for this 
is the Will of God, your sanctification, that you may be made con- 
formable to the Image of His Son.” 
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Now the Kingdom of God, on the word of Jesus Christ Himself, 
is “like to leaven which a woman took and hid in three measures of 
meal until the whole was leavened.” In comparison with the mass 
to be leavened, the leaven itself is small, yet it contains within it 
the great principle sufficient to pervade the whole so that it becomes 
the bread itself. And the Lord Himself declares that His religion, 
His grace, His truth, His Kingdom is like to that. 

I ask you Holy Name men, do you not see the possibility that 
it is God’s design, that it is Christ’s hope and expectation that you 
here in America will prove to be the leavening principle whereby 
it all will be leavened? That as you are made one in Him, that as 
you possess His Life of Grace and Truth, it seems beyond all 
doubt that through you by His power may be established the reign 
of His Kingdom. 

We ask you to believe that of yourselves. We know that in you 
His Name may be glorified and you in Him. 

We have no hesitancy in declaring to you that the furtherance 
of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ depends upon you men. It is 
through you that He, the rejected stone will be made the head of 
the corner in the rehabilitation of human society. And we base 
that hopeful statement upon the real purpose of the Holy Name 
Society and upon an accepted principle of Catholic ethics. 

The chief purpose of the Holy Name Society is the personal 
sanctification of its members through the Grace and Truth of 
Jesus Christ. 

It is true the Holy Name Society demands of its members that 
they be not violators of the great Commandment of God: Thou 
shalt not take the Name of the Lord, thy God, in vain. Any 
naturally clean-minded and clean-hearted man will refrain from 
foul and unholy language. Any man who sincerely believes in God 
will never violate the Holy Name of God. Any man who believes 
in Jesus Christ and knows what He suffered in order to be named 
by His Holy Name will never profane that Name, which is above 
all names so that in the Name of Jesus every knee should bow. 
Yet so common is unbelief in Him and, as a consequence, so com- 
monly profaned is His Name, that clean speech and nothing but 
the most reverential and holiest use of the Name of God and Jesus 
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Christ are demanded, by way of protest, of all members of the 
Society. 

But the object of the Society is not altogether sanctity of speech; 
it is sanctity of life in Christ Jesus, the Lord. For He came that 
we might have Life and have it more abundantly. This life in 
Him is in Grace and Truth, as explicitly stated by St. John: “the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and 
truth. For the Law was given by Moses; grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ.” That this was the purpose of Christ Himself 
is evident from His last prayer before being delivered over to the 
hands of His enemies: “I have given them thy word and the 
world hath hated them because they are not of the world as I am 
of the world. I pray not that thou shouldst take them out of the 
world but that thou shouldst keep them from evil. Sanctify them 
in Truth. Thy word is Truth. And for them do I sanctify myself 
that they also may be sanctified in Truth.”’ And, more than that, 
men, that His Life, the Life of Grace, the life of His Sanctity 
might be accessible to all men He gives His own Body and His 
Blood to be the food and the drink of their souls. 

The Holy Name Society provides the means whereby men may, 
at the hands of Christ’s Church, receive that Body and drink that 
Blood for the personal sanctification of each man whoever he be. 
And all assembled at the Table of the Lord with mind alight with 
Holy Faith, with heart enlarged with Holy Hope and Love in Him 
they are to receive the Word of God His Father, preached by Him, 
proclaimed by His Church and enunciated by the lips of His 
priests. Oh, Holy Name men, see the possibilities for sanctity in 
that for you and see what we mean when we say, because of that, 
that you are the leaven whereby America shall be made safe for 
sanctity. 


The leaven was hidden in three measures of meal. May we not 
apply that to the three actual groups or societies of men prevailing 
in the world? In actual life there are three social states, the 
family, the city, the nation. Each of these three must be made 
one in Christ Jesus the Lord. The family must not be divided 
against itself, nor may the city be subject to division, and, above 
all, the nation must be unified. For our Lord Himself declares: 
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“Every Kingdom divided against itself shall be made desolate; and 
every city or house divided against itself shall fall.” Christ must 
be the Way, the Truth and the Life for the family, the city, the 
nation. Only in Him and by Him and through Him can regenera- 


tion come. 
That regeneration through Him can be brought about by you, 


men of the Holy Name Society. That we say on the principle of 
Catholic Ethics that the family is the unit of human society. And 
because in Catholic teaching, before God, the man of the family, 
the father, is the head thereof, the corner-stone, if he in every home 
were sanctified in Christ Jesus the Lord, then the family, then the 
city, then the nation itself would be what God wants it to be. 

What shall we say then of the possibility of bringing to a con- 
summation this regeneration of America? Is there not leaven 
enough? Are not a million families of Holy Name men sufficient 
to leaven the whole mass of American people? If not, then you 
may grant that a million Catholic Holy Name men are sufficient 
to leaven the twenty millions of Catholic people in America with 
the leaven of sanctity in Christ’s Truth and Grace? And having 
accomplished that, the twenty millions through the grace of Christ 
will pervade the nation with His Truth and Holiness. It rests with 
you and Christ through His Church. You, alone, cannot be the 
means whereby the Kingdom of God and His Church will be estab- 
lished in America. But every Holy Name man can be the means 
whereby a unit of the nation, will be sanctified in Him. Every one 
of you has that in his life to do, to be sanctified in Christ, and to 
stand at the head of your family as an example of sanctity to the 
wife who bears your name and to the children that God gives to 
you. 

Your personal influence will pervade your family. Your family, 
yourself, your wife, your children, will leaven all with whom they 
come in contact. All of you will preach Christ by example in the 
midst of a perverse and crooked generation. How far your influ- 
ence may reach lies in the Hands of God. You may safely leave 
it in His Hands. But, gentlemen, right directly and immediately 
before you in your own home, lies your work in spreading His 
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Kingdom and glorifying His Name. He depends upon you to do 
that much for His Name’s sake, you that believe in His Name. 

We shall reserve for future discussion and exposition how, par- 
ticularly, the Holy Name man sanctified in the Grace and Truth 
of Christ may disseminate the sanctifying Truth and uphold the 
ideals of holiness in the family, in the city, and in the nation. 
That will embrace him and all the relationships of the practical life 
in the light of Christ’s Grace and Truth. The Holy Name man, 
as a man, as a man in relation to woman, as a man in relation to 
his wife, as a man in relation to his children, as man the provider 
of clothing, food and lodging for his family, as man, under the 
necessity of labor, as a citizen, as an American. 





Bonk Reviews 


A Parochial Course of Doctrinal Instructions. For all Sundays and Holy- 
days of the Year. Prepared and arranged by the Rev. Charles J. Callan, 
O.P., and the Rev. John A. McHugh, O.P. Dogmatic Series. Vol. II. (New 
York, Jos. F. Wagner, Inc.) Net, $3.50. 


With commendable dispatch this work which proposes to make available for 
pulpit use the vast treasures of Catholic teaching and liturgy, is progressing. 
Only a brief interval has elapsed since the appearance of the first volume, and 
the second one is placed at the disposal of the Rev. Clergy engaged in the preach- 
ing of the Word of God. The dogmatic series is thereby completed, and we are 
in a position to pass judgment on the doctrinal part as a whole. 

The previous volume has been very favorably received by priests occupied in 
the sacred ministry, who no doubt are the best and most competent judges of 
the merit of a work of this nature. It has, moreover, met with a generous 
measure of praise from the various periodicals. Without exaggeration it may 
be said to have demonstrated its practical character and given evidence of its 
usefulness. In these matters the sanction of experience counts more than the 
application of theoretical tests which very often are misleading. The kind and 
eager reception that has been accorded the first instalment, by men who are in 
touch with the faithful and familiar with their needs, augurs well for the suc- 
cess of the whole work and bespeaks its merits. 

The second instalment makes good the promises of the first, adhering faithfully 
to the plan therein adopted, and maintaining, in every respect, its general high 
level of excellence. This plan, it may be repeated for those not acquainted with 
the work, is the following. A careful and succinct Analysis of the doctrinal 
contents of the gospel and the epistle of the day is given; upon this follow cor- 
responding passages chosen from the Catechism of the Council of Trent, and, 
lastly, one or two well selected complete sermons that deal with the topic of the 
day are added. This arrangement is calculated to satisfy a great variety of 
tastes; it will appeal to the man who prefers to construct his own sermons but 
who lacks the time and opportunity to gather the material which here is ready 
at hand; it will meet the needs of those who, being pressed for want of time, 
find it convenient to peruse a finished sermon. However one may feel on this 
point, it is safe to assert that there are occasions when anyone will be glad to 
have before him a plain and preachable sermon to relieve him of further anxiety 
and the necessity of choice. From this description it appears that the work is 
eminently practical, and that it has found a method by which it can render a 
maximum of service to the priest whose study time is encroached upon by the 
exacting and never ending duties of the care of souls, but who is anxious to 
give to his flock the nourishing food of divine truth in an acceptable and attrac- 
tive form. 

The two volumes, for all practical intents, cover the entire field of Catholic 
dogma, and present within the short space of a year an entrancing and inspiring 
panorama of revealed truth. There is, however, material for several courses 
that may extend over two or more years according to the desires of the preacher 
or the special needs of his congregation. The systematic arrangement precludes 
wasteful repetition, and makes it possible to place the sum total of Christian doc- 
trine before the faithful, without departing from the portions of Sacred Scripture 
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which the Church, for good reasons, has assigned to certain days of the ecclesj- 
astical year. Systematic teaching and homiletic exposition are successfully har. 
monized in these volumes, and this desirable feature gives them an almost uNique 
distinction. 

To praise where merit is so conspicuous seems both useless and wearisome, 
Whoever adopts this course as the groundwork of his preaching will find that he 
not only lightens his own burdens, but that he also greatly benefits his hearers 
because he substitutes method for arbitrariness and system for disorder. And 
order everywhere, not least in the pulpit, is a great blessing. 


The Divine Office. A Study of the Roman Breviary. By the Rev. E, J. 
Quigley. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 


This volume will be useful to every priest, to increase his fervor in saying 
the Divine Office, and it will materially aid the student preparing for the Priest- 
hood. The author has gleaned treasures. from many sources and presents a com- 
pact epitome of information. Not only does he include the general rubrics, but 
also the rules of Moral and Ascetic Theology for the pious recitation of the 
Office and the history of the origin and development of its different hours. It 
represents many years of unremitting toil and patient research. Although pri- 
marily intended for priests and clerical students, pious laymen may use it to 
advantage. It will enlighten them on a phase of the priest’s obligation which is 
a sealed book to many of the faithful. 


Mary’s Praise on Every Tongue. By the Rev. P. J. Chandlery, S.J. (B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) 


In this able and beautiful volume the author has recorded the homage paid the 
Blessed Virgin in every age and clime. The testimony of God, in the inspired 
pages, the tribute of the Fathers, the praises of the Saints, the Popes and Scholars 
are enumerated. It represents many years of research and arrangement, and pro- 
claims the erudition and the patience of the writer. For religious men and 
women, it will supply ample materials for meditation. For priests it will be a 
veritable treasure house for sermons and instructions. For laymen, it will sup- 
ply food for thought, and increase their love for the Mother of Christ. 


With the Doughboy in France. By Edward Hungerford. 


The Passing Legions. By George Buchanan Fife. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York.) 1920. 


The work of Mr. Hungerford gives definite details concerning the manifold 
occupations of the Red Cross in France, during the World War and after the 
signing of the armistice. The preparations, the transportation of materials, the 
erection of buildings, the organization of the different departments, are told 
simply and without exaggeration. The labors on the battlefields, caring for the 
sick and wounded, burying the dead, sending messages to the loved ones at home, 
were some of the ordinary duties of the nurses and the orderlies. The Red Cross 
accompanied the army of occupation into Germany, caring for the sick and aiding 
the home-coming regiments. 

The second volume tells the story of the Society in England and Ireland. 
More than a million men passed through England and the Red Cross welcomed 
them and provided needed comforts. Hospitals were established for the sick, 
and recreation centres for the men in camp. The labor never ceased until every 
sick and wounded man had been returned to the United States. Thousands of 
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Americans were affiliated to the Society, millions contributed to its funds. All 
will be glad to read the story of its labors. 


Teaching for God. By the Rev. Edward F. Garesche, S.J. (Loyola 
University Press, Chicago.) 


“The battles of the Church will be fought and won in the next generation in 
the field of Catholic education.” Taking this as his watchword, the author writes 
a touching plea for vocations to the teaching Orders. Catholic schools are multi- 
plying, Catholic students are increasing, and Catholic sisterhoods,—unable to 
supply the urgent demand,—are praying for candidates. He shows the joy and 
satisfaction, accruing to the pious souls engaged in the loving task of instilling 
profane and religious knowledge into the minds of future citizens. It is the 
noblest of all professions,—preparing heroes for God and Country. The field of 
Catholic education is broad, the harvest abundant, the workers few. Every 
Catholic girl, with a desire for the religious life, should read this pamphlet, “heed 
the appeal of the Heart of Christ, and come to His Household to devote her 
consecrated life to the sublime work of teaching for God.” Priests, too, have 
their obligations in this crusade. The shepherd of the flock needs aid in guid- 
ing the lambs of the fold, and should encourage pious souls to take up this noble 
work. With priests and people laboring in this great cause, the future of re- 
ligion in this land is assured. 


Bergson and Personal Realism. By Ralph Tyler Flewelling, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Southern California. (The Abingdon Press, 
New York and Cincinnati.) 


This animated array of refined discussions evinces a sincere and admirable 
quest for truth. Two conflicting intelligences are here in search of a universal 
synthesis; Flewelling most respectfully versus Bergson! Bergson is an adherent 
of the philosophy of change; Flewelling upholds perpetually evolving personality 
as the only conceivable key to the riddle of the universe, Bergson’s philosophy 
reposes on a substructure of matter, spirit, perception, image, body and self, 
which Flewelling, very correctly shows to be self-dissolvent. There is much 
confusion blanketing over Bergson’s assumptions in his attempt to adjust these 
basic pillars for the strengthening of his edifice. This confusion is skilfully un- 
ravelled by Flewelling; and Bergson must succumb through logical incoherence. 

But then, Professor Flewelling seems to us to open up a pantheistic labyrinth! 
We shall not accuse him, however, of this design or intent. He does not push 
his own principles far enough to perceive their inevitable result. Let us intro- 
duce him rather as a competent, clear-ringing Personalist, with whom we are 
pleased to deliberate. “Personality,” he avers, must be the core of every system 
or philosophical synthesis that shall prevail. Human personality is that which 
falls immediately under our observation; but human personality, thrown on the 
bewildering background of the universe, can only be a partial manifestation of 
divine personality which goes on endlessly, “realizing” itself through all that we 
are accustomed to call creation. It is a sort of vital immanence on the part of 
the divinity that is here postulated. Hence the unduly confident assertion that 
personality ranks “supreme” in the domain of metaphysical and spiritual reality. 


A Child’s: Life of Joan of Arc. By Mary E. Mannix. (Benziger Brothers, 
New York.) 


The World War brought Joan of Arc prominently before the people of the 
allied nations, and the calumnies of years were forgotten in the contemplation of 
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her devotion to Church and State. Her canonization by the Church has in. 
creased her popularity, and her name and fame are known and appreciated by all 
lovers of liberty. Even the children are interested in the story of her life and 
eagerly seek for more information. Larger works are too difficult and abstract - 
for them, so the present volume, written simply and sympathetically, should be 
a boon to the rising generation. This book should be placed in the hands of 
every boy and girl, for no finer illustration of piety and patriotism can be ad- 
duced than may be found in the story of the Maid of Orleans. 


Books Bereined 


The Social Mission of Charity. By Wm. J. Kerby, Ph.D., LL.D. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York.) Price, $2.25. 


Meditation on The Litany of The Holy Name. By the Right Rev. Jos. 
Oswald Smith, O.S.B., Abbot of Ampleforth. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) 
Price, 90c. 


The Rubrics of The Roman Ritual. By the Rev. J. O’Kane, New Edition, 
Revised and Edited by the Most Rev. Thos. O’Doherty, D.D., Bishop of 
Clonfert. (James Duffy & Co., Dublin.) 


Maryknoll At Ten. A Short History of the American Seminary for 
Foreign Missions. By Wm. Stephen Kress, Priest of Maryknoll. (Catholic 
Foreign Mission Society of America, Maryknoll, Ossining, N. Y.) 





The Dominican Lay-brother. By the Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel, O.P,, 
S.T.M. (Bureau of the Holy Name, New York.) 


Why I Came In. By B. M. (Catholic Truth Society, London.) 


Our Lord’s Own Words. By the Rt. Rev. Abbot Smith, O.S.B. Vol. III. 
(Benziger Brothers, New York.) Price, $1.75 net. 


The Opinions of John Clearfield. By Lynn Harold Hough. (The Abing- 
don Press, New York.) Price, $1.25 net. 


Social Rebuilders. By Charles Reynolds Brown. (The Abingdon Press, 
New York.) Price, $1.25 net. 


A Life’s Oblation. The Biography of Genevieve Hennet De Goutel. By 
Marthe Alambert. With a Preface by the Rev. C. C. Martindale, S.J., and 
an Introduction by the Abbé A. D. Sertillange. Translated from the French 
by L. M. Lezzatt. (Benziger Brothers, New York.) Price, $2.00 net. 


Lincoln and Prohibition. By Charles T. White, Political News Editor 
New York Tribune, Tax Commissioner of New York under Mayor Gaynor 
and Mayor Mitchel. Introduction by Will H. Hays, Postmaster General 
of the United States With Portraits and Documents. (The Abingdon 
Press, New York.) Price, $2.00 net. 


The Word of God. A Series of Short Meditations on the Sunday Gospels. 
Published in Rome by “The Society of St. Jerome for the Diffusion of the 
Gospel.” By Monsignor Francis Borzonzini-Duca, Secretary of the Sacred 
Penitentiary Tribunal, Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Propaganda 
University, Spiritual Director of the Vatican Seminary. Translation by the 
Rev. Francis J. Spellman. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) Price, $2.00. 















